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‘The News 


Suez Debate 


r the request of France, the Se- 
A curity Council on May 20 re- 
sumed discussion of the Suez Canal 
dispute. No resolutions were offered 
in the course of two days of debate, 
during which all members 
outlined their views, centering largely 
around Egypt's “declaration” of last 
April. In closing the discussion, the 
President of the Council. Henry Cabot 
Lodge of the United States, gave a 
summary of the views expressed, in- 
cluding these main points 

(1) The majority of the Council 
requirements of 


Council 


members felt that the 
the six principles previously approved 
by the Council had not vet been met, 
that there were uncertainties requiring 
clarification, and that the Egyptian 
position completed.” 


(2) Interest had been expressed bv a 


“remains to be 


number of members in the question 
of when Egypt would formally accept 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of 


Concern continued among the speak- 


Justice. (3) 
ers in regard to insulation of the 
Canal from the politics of any one 
nation (one of the six principles). (4) 
Questions had been asked. or clarifi- 
cation requested, regarding provisions 
in the Egyptian declaration dealing 
with arbitration and tolls and com- 
pensation claims. (5) Questions had 
been raised as to whether Egypt con- 
sidered she could amend the declara- 
tion or abrogate it unilaterally 

The Soviet Union took exception to 
the summary, stating that it reflected 
the positions of individual delegations 
and not the Security 
whole, and Egypt (not a member of 
noted its own 


Council as a 
the Council “reser- 
vations.” 

During the debate. Egypt had re- 
affirmed its undertaking to accept com- 
jurisdiction of the World 
Omar Loutfi, the Egyptian 
surprise at the 


pulsory 
Court. 
delegate, expressed 
Council’s decision to reonen the Canal 
question, declaring that Council mem- 
bers previously had stated their coun- 
tries’ views on April 26 

Among the comments voiced by the 
various delegations were the following: 

France and the United Kingdom 
The Egyptian declaration is “unilater- 
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I) 


i.” It is not possible to envisage a 
unilateral setthement of the Suez Canal 
problem, leaving Egypt free to repudi- 
ate its commitment regardless of regis- 
tration with the United Nations. 

The Philippines: The Egyptian dec- 
laration is to be regarded as an in- 
terim measure. The issue, therefore, is 
Whether such an interim measure 
should “satisfy the six principles.” 
The Philippines felt this was not 
SiX prin- 
ciples are intended to serve as a guide 
or as the basis of a final settlement.” 

USSR: Egypt had in no way ob- 
structed free navigation in the Canal. 
The raising of the Canal question 
again in the Council was encourage- 


necessary, “because those 


ment to “aggressive circles in Israel.” 

Cuba: Although time had 
elapsed Egypt announced its 
intention of accepting compulsory 
jurisdiction of the World Court, the 
Council sti!l had no word that the 


some 


sinee 


necessary action had been taken. 
The United States: The principal 
shortcoming of the Egyptian declara- 
tion is “the lack of provision for an 
organized system of cooveration with 
users of the Canal.” Confidence of 
Canal users would have to be raised. 
The United States was reserving final 
judgment pending a trial of the Egyp- 
tian system 
Phe Council “should not 


give anv semblance of recognition to 


{ustralia 
the Egyptian declaration as providing 
a final settlement.” but should con- 
tinue to exercise its influence. Aus- 
tralia had fu!l support for the French 
position. 

China: The United Nations had 
been forced to adopt a double stand- 
ard for its decisions on the Middle 
East and Hungary. “Unless checked 
at this earlv stage. this disease may 
prove fatal to the Organization.” 

Sweden: Canal arrangements were 
not completely satisfactory, but they 
should be given a fair trial. For the 
moment. less attention should be 
given to the legal form of the Egyp- 
tian declaration than to its implemen- 
tation. Sweden understood the declara- 
tion to be binding on Egypt. 

Iraq: France’s action in bringing 
the matter again before the Council 
might render a solution even more 
difficult. The Council should not take 


Review 


any action that would complicate the 
question further. 

Colombia: The  Secretary-General 
should obtain clarification trom Egypt 
on an article in the Egyptian declara- 
tion which some people had _inter- 
preted as a reservation of the right to 
reconsider the terms of the document 
“if other countries refuse to abide by 
United Nations recommendations on 
similar matters.” Colombia. however, 
believed that no such meaning should 
be read into the phrasing. (See 


> 
page 39.) 


Saudi Arabian Protest 


Mi ANWHILE, Saudi Arabia brought 
L to the attention of the United 
Nations what it described as new “ag- 
gressive and provocative actions” by 
Israel against Saudi Arabian territory. 
In letters to the Secretary-General 
and the President of the Security 
Council for circulation to all United 
Nations Member States, Saudi Ara- 
bia’s permanent representative, Sheikh 
Abdullah Al-Khayyal, said his gov- 
ernment considered the alleged actions 
“a threat to its national security.” 

One communication dated May 27 
charged that an Israeli plane had 
circled at low level over Saudi Arabi- 
an battery installations in Wadi Sherih, 
in the northeast part of the country, 
and that an Israeli destroyer had 
cruised around Saudi Arabian coastal 
positions. 

Another Saudi Arabian communi- 
cation on June 5 cited a series of 
alleged actions by Israeli destroyers 
from May 27 to June 1, and charged 
that the Israeli craft had bombarded 
coastal positions near Taba and AIl- 
Tur. 

In reply. Israel denied “categorical- 
ly” that her ships and aircraft had 
violated Saudi Arabian _ territorial 
rights. In a communication to the pres- 
ident of the Security Council, Isracl 
declared that the “alleged incidents 
have never taken place.” It said that 
Israeli naval forces and planes were 
under strict orders to avoid actions 
such as those described by Saudi Ara- 
bia. The reply expressed Israel’s hope 
that Agaba Gulf would do 
everything in their power to maintain 
peace in the area. 


States 








Syrian Bridge Complaint 


ype Security Council on May 29 
adjourned its discussion of Syria’s 
complaint regarding an Israeli bridge 
to await a further report on the situ- 
ation in the demilitarized zone from 
Colonel Byron V. Leary, Acting Chiet 
of the Truce Supervision Organization 
in Palestine. On May 13 the Syrian 
Government had charged that con- 
struction of the bridge, at the southern 
end of Lake Huleh, was a violation of 


the armistice agreement 


——— 
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It was noted during the Security 
Council debate that Col. Leary had 
found the bridge to be non-military 
in function, and that he felt it would 
not be justified to ask for its removal. 
This view, however, was disputed by 
two countries, Iraq and the Soviet 
Union, who denied Israel's rights to 
build the structure. 

All members of the Council com- 
mented on difficulties encountered by 
the Truce Supervision Organization in 
discharging its duties in the demilita- 
rized zone. Specific reference was 
made to delays imposed on the Or- 
ganization in its examination of the 
bridge referred to in the Syrian com- 
plaint 

No resolution was offered during 
the debate, but it was agreed intorm- 
ally that Col. Leary would be request- 
ed to report again within one month 
on conditions in the zone insofar as 
they relate to provisions of the armi- 
stice agreement. The Syrian repre- 
sentative, Rafik Asha, concurred in 
the proposal, but stressed that the 
bridge question was not his Govern- 
ment’s only complaint. He said that 
Syria was concerned with the whole 
status of the demilitarized zone and 
the armistice agreement. (See page 40.) 


Yemen-Aden Frontier 


A PROTEST against alleged “acts of 
ya aggression” by the United King- 
dom was registered by the Govern- 
ment of Yemen on May 20. A mem- 
orandum sent to the Secretary-General 
for circulation among United Nations 
delegations charged that British forces 
Were “continuously firing” on a post- 
tion in the eastern part of Yemen, and 
that the United Kingdom was “amass- 
ing more forces and great amounts of 
armaments.” It said that during recent 


» 


days British planes had been circling 
the country’s territorial waters. 

The memorandum rejected British 
allegations that Yemen was carrying 
out a propaganda campaign to un- 
dermine constitutional government in 
Aden and the neighboring protector- 
ates. 

The Yemen-Aden frontier situation 
has been the subject of a series of 
charges and counter-charges since the 
first of the year. Last January the 
United Kingdom proposed the forma- 
tion of a joint Anglo-Yemeni commis- 
sion to delineate the disputed border 
areas. In February the British Gov- 
ernment said it had received no reply 
to an invitation proposing direct talks 
between the two governments with 
representatives of the Aden Protector- 
ate’ present, and charged that coun- 
tries of the Soviet bloc and Egypt 
were supplying Yemen with military 
assistance. The Government of Yemen 
declared in a memorandum to the Sec- 
retary-General that it was ready to 
accept the creation of a “neutral in- 
ternational committee which - shall 
undertake to investigate the state of 
armaments” in the area. It also stated 
that it was willing to conduct direct 
negotiations with the British Govern- 
ment but not with the Government of 
Aden. 


Algerian Refugees 
ye Tunisian Government on May 
29 requested the assistance of the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees in caring for Algerian 
refugees in Tunisia. An announce- 
ment by the Tunisian delegation to 
the United Nations said that .Tunisia 
was Sheltering more than 100,000 Al- 
gerians who had fled from war opera- 
tions in their country. Two thousand 
of them had arrived only recently. 

Funisia’s permanent representative, 
Mongi Slim, said his government had 
hoped to make the necessary relief 
arrangements on its own, but that it 
was decided to seek help from the 
High Commissioner. The request was 
presented to the Secretary-General for 
transmittal to the High Commission- 
er’s office. The Tunisian representa- 
tive declared that his country was 
eager to take refugees, and although 
it had previously offered to accept 
Hungarian refugees, none had been 
sent. 

Several border incidents resulting 
from efforts by French troops in Tu- 
nisia to turn back Algerian refugees 
were reported by Ambassador Slim 
to the Secretary-General, the Tunisian 
delegation announced on June 4. The 
announcement alleged that clashes had 
taken place on Tunisian territory be- 
tween Tunisian and French forces, 
with casualties in dead and wounded 


on both sides 


Charter Review 


A SPECIAL General Assembly com- 
. mittee has proposed postponing 
for two years a final decision on the 
projected conference to review the 
United Nations Charter. Meeting on 
June 3, it adopted a joint ten-nation 
resolution recommending to the twelfth 
session of the Assembly that it keep 
the committee in existence. The com- 
mittee would be requested to make a 
report not later than the fourteenth 
session (1959), with proposals for a 
time and place for holding a Charter 
review conference. The vote on the 
resolution was 67 in favor to none 
against, with 9 abstentions. 

At its tenth session the Assembly 
decided in principle to hold a Charter 
review conference at the appropriate 
time “under auspicious international 
circumstances,” and established a 
Committee of the Whole which was 
to report on the question to the forth- 
coming twelfth session. 


Narcotics Control 


HE fifteen-member United Nations 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
concluded its twelfth regular session 
on May 31 after adopting a series 
of recommendations designed to 
strengthen international control of 
narcotics, and continuing its long- 
range efforts to produce a single con- 
vention to replace existing treaties. 

Some of the topics dealt with were 
these: 

Illicit traffic: The Commission urged 
governments to increase their efforts 
to detect and suppress the illicit pro- 
duction and manufacture of drugs, 
with stronger measures for apprehend- 
ing illegal manufacturers and_ traf- 
fickers 

{ddiction: A growing awareness of 
the drug addiction problem was noted, 
as Well as increasing efforts to combat 
it. Some countries reported more ad- 
licts for 1955 than for 1954. 

Cannabis: The Commission recom- 
mended that governments abolish 
“within a reasonable period where it 
has not been done so far” the con- 
sumption of cannabis (commonly 
known as marijuana, hashish, Indian 
hemp and kif), except for scientific 
purposes. 

Synthetic drugs: Switzerland had 
requested the Commission to recon- 
sider its position on ketobemidone, 
one of the synthetic drugs of the 
pethidine group. (Upon the initiative 
of the Commission, the Economic and 
Social Council previously had recom- 
mended that governments _ prohibit 
the manufacture, import and export 
of the drug, as well as its salts and 
preparations of its salts.) Because of 
the “particularly dangerous proper- 
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ties” of ketobemidone, the Commis- 
sion refused the Swiss request. 

Barbiturates and tranquilizers: The 
Commission unanimously adopted a 
resolution containing recommenda- 
tions on barbiturates and “tranquiliz- 
ers” which are not covered by the 
provision governing international con- 
trol of narcotics. It noted that accord- 
ing to definitions provided by the 
World Health Organization, barbitu- 
rates are habit-forming, can produce 
addiction, and are therefore dangerous 
to public health. It recommended that 
governments take appropriate control 
measures to cope with this problem. 
Note was taken of the opinion of 
WHO experts that the ataraxic drugs 
(“tranquilizers”) should be classified 
as potentially habit-forming, and the 
Commission recommended that gov- 
ernments be alert to any abuse of 
these substances. 


Single Convention 


QO. of the major developments at 
the recent meeting of the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs was prog- 
ress in the development of the pro- 
posed Single Convention, designed to 
replace and bring up to date nine 
treaties already existing in the field. 

In February 1946 the United Na- 
tions assumed the functions and 
powers relating to international con- 
trol of narcotic drugs formerly en- 
trusted to the League of Nations. 
Under the auspices of the Economic 
and Social Council, the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs became the suc- 
cessor to the League’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Traffic in Opium and 
Other Dangerous Drugs. Although 
the Commission's first task was to 
restore the full operation of the inter- 
national control of narcotics after the 
Second World War, proposals for a 
new “single convention” were made 
as early as 1946. Proponents of the 
Single Convention felt there was a 
need for overhauling existing legal 
provisions, filling gaps, eliminating in- 
consistencies, and simplifying the con- 
trol machinery—in short, to codify 
the system. 

In 1948 the Economic and Social 
Council invited the Secretary-General 
to prepare a basic draft for a new con- 
vention, and the following year the 
Commission obtained authority from 
the Council to draw up a new com- 
prehensive single treaty. The Commis- 
sion began debate on the subject in 
1950. 


The draft Single Convention aims 


at simplification of existing  inter- 
national control machinery. The Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs would be 
the policy-making body and would 
operate as a functional commission of 
the Economic and Social Council. Ex- 
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penses would be borne by the United 
Nations under arrangements to be 
made by the General Assembly. 

In accordance with existing treaties, 
any misuse of drugs to the detriment 
of human health would be prohibited. 
As at present, to avoid the diversion 
of narcotic drugs into illicit channels, 
supplies would be limited to those re- 
quired for medical and scientific pur- 
poses. A more effective system of 
checking on the manufacture and im- 
ports of drugs would be initiated, in- 
cluding inspection, reporting, licensing 
and accounting. One major innovation 
would be to incorporate the system 
used in the 1953 Opium Protocol for 
the licensing of cultivators of all plants 
from which narcotics are obtained. 
The licensing would apply to the coca 
bush and cannabis as well as to opium. 
The problem of new synthetic nar- 
cotic drugs is also dealt with. 

The proposed Single Convention is 
concerned with the cure and rehabili- 
tation of drug addicts. Provisions in 
the draft are based on the view that 
the treatment should be compulsory, 
and should take place in institutions 
administered or supervised by the pub- 
lic authorities. (See page 13.) 


Nansen Medal 


HE Office of the United Nations 

High Commissioner for Refugees 
has announced that the Nansen Medal 
for 1957 has been awarded to the 
League of Red Cross Societies. In 
reaching this decision, the Nansen 
Medal Award Committee gave special 
consideration to the outstanding serv- 
ices of the League in connection with 
Hungarian refugees. 


The Nansen Medal Award was 
established in 1954 by the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees. Named for the late Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen, the medal is given annually 
for outstanding work on behalf of 
refugees under the High Commission- 
er’s mandate. 

In acknowledging the award, the 
Secretary-General of the League of 
Red Cross Societies, Bonales de 
Rougé. expressed appreciation that 
the relief action undertaken by the 


League had been considered bene- 
ficial and sufficiently worthy to merit 
the Nansen Medal. Formal presenta- 
tion will be made at Geneva on Sep- 
tember 16. 

At the request of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment and the United Nations High 
Commissioner, the League of Red 
Cross Societies in November 1956 
undertook a program for the care 
and maintenance of Hungarian refu- 
gees in Austria. Operations were con- 
tinuously expanded until more than 
35,000 Hungarian refugees in forty 
camps were aided. Some 350 relief 
experts, doctors, nurses and other per- 
sonnel were provided by national Red 
Cross Societies of a dozen countries. 
A staff of nearly 700 Austrian nation- 
als also participated. 


Pacific Islands 


The United States told the Trus- 
teeship Council on May 29 that all 
claims of the people of Bikini and 
Eniwetok, previously moved to other 
islands, had been settled in full. Del- 
mas Nucker, special representative of 
the United States for the Pacific 
Islands Trust Territory, reported that 
former residents of Eniwetok, now 
living on Ujelang atoll, had accepted 
$175,000 and the right to use Ujelang 
in exchange for the administering 
authority's right to indefinite use of 
Eniwetok. Bikinians have accepted 
$325,000 and the right to the atoll of 
Kili, where they now live, in exchange 
for the administration’s right to use 
Bikini atoll. Bikinians also gained 
rights to three islets in the Jaluit atoll. 
Original home islands of these two 
groups have been used as atomic test- 
ing grounds by the United States 
Government. 

The special representative also re- 
ported that displaced inhabitants of 
Rongelap would soon return home. 
Rongelap had been contaminated by 
atomic fall-out from nuclear tests, and 
the population was temporarily evacu- 
ated. But the island has been deter- 
mined to be safe for habitation, and 
a completely new village is being 
constructed for the islanders’ use: Mr. 
Nucker reported that the last periodic 
medical examination showed the Ron- 
gelapese to be in “fine health.” He 
said that no lasting effects of the 
radioactive fall-out could be detected. 

The annual report of the adminis- 
tering authority on developments in 
the Pacific Islands noted that its 
homesteading program has been ex- 
panded, more hospitals are being built, 
and more Micronesians are being 
trained for administrative and tech- 
nical posts. 

The Trusteeship Council’s summer 
session had before it annual reports 
on five other trust territories: British- 
administered Tanganyika, New Zea- 
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land-administered Western Samoa, 
Australian-administered New Guinea 
and Nauru, and Italian-administered 


Somaliland. (See page 42.) 


Norwegian Loans Case 


E itee International Court of Justice 
on May 28 adjourned two weeks 
of hearings in the case concerning 
certain loans floated by Norway dur- 
ing the twenty-two years 
1907 The 


following its deliberation, is expected 


prior to 
judgment of the Court, 


soon. The hearings began on May 13 
Proceedings in this case were insti- 
tuted on July 6, 


1955, by France 


against the Norwegian Government 
France claimed that in 1931 Norway 
cancelled redemption on the loans in 
gold and offered to pay only in 
kroner. French holders of the bonds 
requested the resumption of payment 
on the basis of the nominal amount of 
gold which they claimed was due to 
interrupted 
in 1939 and, according to 
later talks 


them 
by the war 
the French Government, 


Negotiations were 


broke down 

In espousiing the cause of French 
bond-holders betore the International 
Court the French Government 
claimed that the bonds contained a 
gold clause, and that consequently 
Norway was in default in not having 
paid interest and capital in gold or on 
the basis of their gold value 

While denving that the bonds con- 
tained a gold clause, Norway raised 
three objections regarding the Court's 
it claimed that 
contracts fell 


jurisdiction in the case 
interpretation of loan 
within the domain of Norwegian law 
alone; that Norway could take no 
responsibility in regard to some of the 
loans since they were issued by Nor- 
wegian banks which were not part of 
the Norwegian state; and that under 
international law, proceedings could 
not be brought before the International 
Court until a remedy had been sought 
in Norwegian courts 

In answer to” these’ objections 
France contended that the loans, be 
ing international, could not be subject 
exclusively to Norwegian law; that 
the Norwegian Government had in 
fact accepted resvonsibility for all the 
loans: and that international law did 
not reauire resort to national courts 
Where national law is such as to make 


such a course obviously futile 


Technical Assistance Gains 
| 1956 the United 
seven specialized agencies carried 
out the technical 
program since operations were begun 
in 1950, the Technical Assistance 
Board states in its annual report. Aid 
was provided in 103 countries and 
territories, and a total of $25.3 million 
Was spent on direct field operations 


Nations and 


largest assistance 


about $4 million more than in 1955, 
The assistance included services of 
2,346 experts and the provision of 
2,128 fellowships, including — study 
grants. Government contributions 
from seventy-seven countries for the 
year amounted to $28.8 million. 

The Expanded Program is carried 
out by the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, the World 
Health Organization, the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, the In- 
ternational Telecommunication Union 
and the World Meteorological Organi- 
zation. 

The report states that every year 
since 1952 the total amount of funds 
pledged has increased. For 1957 more 
than eighty countries have pledged 
contributions equivalent to about 
$30.8 million, and thirty countries 
their contributions 
While this increase in resources is en- 
couraging, the report points out that 
it falls far short of what is needed to 
meet the increasing volume of de- 
mand, Last year the Technical Assist- 


ance Board envisaged a conservative 


have increased 


expansion of its annual resources Over 
a period of several years to $50 mil- 
lion. This goal could now be reached 
in five vears if the annual 
in pledges could be brought to $4 
million. (Full 
{ucust issue of the REVIEW.) 


increase 


story in. forthcomine 


Vew Influenza Virus 
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\ NEW strain of influenza virus has 
been discovered in samples re- 


ceived trom Singapore, according to 
a report received by the World Health 
Organization from its World Influenza 
Centre in London. The same virus is 
believed responsible for widespread 
epidemics reported during May in 
Hong Kong, Taiwan, the Philippines. 
Cambodia, Malaya, Indonesia, Sara- 
wak and North Borneo. 

The report came at a time when 
India was experiencing an influenza 
epidemic of maior proportions. Hea!th 
officials announced that 350.000 per- 
been stricken in Bombay 
alone, and incidence of the virus in 
Calcutta and other Indian cities was 
widespread. As of May 29, there were 
153,000 cases of influenza in Manila, 
involving 60 per cent of the popula- 
tion, according to information sent to 
the World Health Organization in Ge- 
neva. Only 800 cases had been listed 
there up to May 17. Thailand, Japan 
and Viet Nam also were affected by 
the outbreak. 

The Influenza Centre in London. 
a part of wHo’s global network of 
influenza stations, described the strain 


sons. had 


of the virus isolated in Singapore as 
“a new antigenic variant of type ‘A’ 
differing in several respects from re- 
cently isolated strains. It has other 
unusual properties in its behavior in 
the laboratory.” 

In view of this, it is thought pos- 
sible that existing influenza vaccines 
will not give satisfactory protection. 
Studies are in progress to determine 
the suitability of the new strain for 
vaccine production. 

A report from Singapore, where 10 
per cent of the population was affect- 
ed early in May, said that the symp- 
toms of the disease include severe 
headache, general pains, and a tem- 
perature ranging from 101 to 103 
degrees F. for two to three days, fol- 
lowed by about four days’ disability. 

A mild but widespread outbreak in 
Hong Kong was subsiding by mid- 
May. In Taiwan, there were more than 
100,000 cases during the first ten 
days of the month. In Malaya 80,000 
reported, and in North 
Borneo some 2,000 cases. Influenza 
outbreaks throughout Cambodia were 
also noted. 

A ship arriving in India from Sing- 
apore had forty-four influenza cases 
aboard, 260 passengers having recov- 
ered from attacks during the voyage, 
it was reported on May 17. Influenza 
type ‘A’ virus has also been isolated 
in Australia from mild cases among 
aircraft recently arriving 
from Europe via Singapore. 


cases were 


Passengers 


World Health Assembly 
— 1AL tenth anniversary com- 
memorative session of the World 
Health Assembly, as well as its regular 
eleventh session, will be held in the 
United States in 1958. The decision 
was made by the Assembly’s Commit- 
Administration, Finance and 
Matters at its final tenth-session 
meeting in Geneva on May 25. The 
city where the 1958 meetings will be 
held will be announced at a later date. 
U. S. Surgeon-General Leroy E. Bur- 
nev. head of the United States dele- 
gation to the assembly, said his gov- 


tee on 


Legal 


ernment would do everything possible 


to helo make both sessions a success. 
Equal Employment Opportunity 


A TREND toward greater employ- 
va ment Opportunities without dis- 
crimination because of race, creed or 
sex is noted in the years since 1944, 
the International Labor Organization 
finds, but additional measures to 
promote equal treatment are recom- 
mended. 

The trend toward greater Opportu- 
nity tor all workers reflects an evolu- 
tion in public opinion, “but the pro- 
cess has undoubtedly been facilitated 
by the more favorable employment 
situation which has existed in many 
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countries,” according to a new ILO 
report. With more jobs available, 
fresh avenues for employment have 
been opened up for groups previously 
not fully utilized. 

However, the ILO report proposes 
“specific and positive measures di- 
rected toward eradicating discrimina- 
tion.” It urges “acceptance by every- 
one—governments, employers and 
workers alike—of the fundamental 
principle that each individual has a 
right to equality of opportunity and 
treatment in employment matters and 
that it is morally wrong to take any 
action which limits this right because 
of... race, sex, language, political 
Opinion, national origin, social origin, 
etc.” 

The first step, it suggests, would be 
for governments to establish a policy 
of non-discrimination in employment 
and to ensure that it is strictly applied 
in the civil service and any other 
spheres of employment under its con- 
trol. 

In addition, governments could in- 
sist that the policy be observed in 
employment which, although not di- 
rectly under the national authorities, 
results from the expenditure of public 
money. Subsidies for institutions giv- 
ing vocational training might be re- 
stricted to schools willing to apply 
the non-discriminating policy in ad- 
mission of students. 

The support of employers’ organi- 
zations and trade unions would be 
essential for the introduction of such 
a policy, the report adds, and they 
shculd be encouraged to apply the 
policy in their own activities. 

Successful application of the policy 
would depend to a great extent on 
public acceptance, and the report 
therefore suggests comprehensive edu- 
cational programs to increase aware- 
ness of the unfair nature of discrim- 
inatory practices and to combat prej- 
udices in general. 


Anti-Slavery Convention 


| eager became the _ thirty-sixth 
A country to sign the Supplement- 
ary Convention on the Abolition of 
Slavery, the Slave Trade, and Insti- 
tutions and Practices Similar to Slav- 
ery, which was adopted by a United 
Nations conference last September. 
The convention is already in force. 
Four countries—the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, Byelorussia and 
Cambodia—have formally notified the 
United Nations of their ratification. 
The new convention brings up to 
date an international agreement of 
1926, and applies not only to chattel 
slavery and the slave trade, but to 
subtler forms of slavery as well. 
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ICAO Weather Ships 


ORTY-SEVEN persons were rescued 

from the sea during 1956 by wea- 
ther ships manning the International 
Civil Aviation Organization’s North 
Atlantic Ocean Station Network. The 
network consists of mine stations 
manned by vessels supplied or paid 
for by most of ICAO’s member nations 
whose airlines fly across the North 
Atlantic. The stations provide surface 


and upper-air weather information for 
use in meteorological forecasting, 
search and rescue services, communi- 
cations relay points, and navigational 
aid to aircraft flying between Europe 
and America. Although the search 
and rescue facilities were primarily 
designed for aircraft use, the vast 
majority of cases in which this help 
has been necessary has involved sur- 
face vessels. None of the persons res- 
cued in 1956 were on board scheduled 
civil aircraft flying across the Atlantic. 

Icao vessels steamed a total dis- 
tance of 28,078 nautical miles on 
search and rescue assignments in 
1956, rendered medical assistance to 
ships at sea fifteen times, received 
thirty-four aeronautical and 869 mari- 
time sos messages. In their routine 
functions, they made radio contact 
with 40,449 aircraft and with 6,631 
ships. They provided navigational as- 
sistance to aircraft flying across the 
Atlantic in the form of 34,154 radar 
fixes, 16,874 non-scheduled radio- 
beacon transmissions and 600 direc- 
tion-finder bearings. Meteorologists on 
board each ship made eight surface 
weather observations daily, four up- 
per-wind observations and four radio- 
sonde observations, together with 
special surface observations when re- 
quired. 

A floating North Atlantic station 
consists of an area ten miles square 
patrolled by one ship. Ships stay on 
station for a three-week period, and 
it therefore takes two or three ships 
to man one station, depending upon 
the distance of the station from its 
home base. In spite of weather and 
other factors, the ships manning the 


ocean network were able to remain 
on station for 98.2 per cent of the 
time during 1956. 

Responsibility is divided among 
those nations whose aircraft fly above 
the North Atlantic and whose non- 
aviation weather forecasts are also 
improved by the meteorological infor- 
mation supplied by the ships, Canada, 
France, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom and the 
United States have accepted the res- 
ponsibility of providing ships to man 
the stations. Belgium, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Iceland, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Spain and Switzerland regularly make 
cash payments to defray certain costs 
of the service. 


Disarmament Talks Continue 


| ge LOWING a ten day recess in May, 
the five-member United Nations 
Disarmament Sub-Committee meeting 
in London resumed its search for a 
practicable disarmament formula on 
which the governments most directly 
concerned can agree. The Sub-Com- 
mittee began its current London talks 
on March 18, pursuant to a resolution 
of the General Assembly. Up to June 
20 no details of the discussions had 
been made public. 


New Unesco Headquarters 


= TION of the new perma- 
nent headquarters of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization in Paris is mov- 
ing toward completion near the Eiffel 
lower, on the left bank of the Seine. 
The new headquarters comprises two 
buildings in a setting of gardens. The 
larger building, a seven-story Y-shaped 
structure 90 feet high, is for UNESCO's 
secretariat staff. It is supported on 
concrete pillars so that it appears to be 
suspended in the air, and its rein- 
forced concrete frame is enclosed by 
50,000 square feet of glass in some 
850 windows. The Y-form permits 
each of the 600 offices to overlook the 
city, and the ceiling of each office is 
sound-proofed. The building also 
houses staff meeting rooms, a medical 
centre, restaurant, cafeteria, radio and 
television studios, documents printing 
facilities, and an emergency electricity 
plant. 

Standing in the curve of one arm of 
the main Y-shaped building is a low 
trapezoidal structure grouping con- 
ference halls and services under a 
copper-plated roof. The largest hall 
seats about 1,000 people. 

The site was leased to UNESCO by 
the French Government for 99 years 
at a symbolic annual rent of approxi- 
mately $2.80. Ground was broken in 
April 1955 and structural work on 
both buildings has been completed. 


, 
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Radiation and Heredity 


i ie health of future generations and their normal 

development can be assured only by curtailing 
man-made radiation, a study group set up by the 
World Health Organization has reported to the United 
Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation, meeting at its third session. The fifteen- 
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member Scientific Committee was established in Decem- 
ber 1955 by the General Assembly to collect, evaluate 
and disseminate information on the effects of atomic 
radiation. The WHO report was prepared at the Com- 
mittee’s request. 

The well-being of descendants of the present genera- 
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Left: To prevent harmful radiation exposure, a chemist 
uses remote control manipulator to handle the radio- 
active liquid behind protective wall of lead bricks and 
special type of lead glass. 





tion, according to the report, is threatened by devel- 
opments in the use of nuclear energy and of sources 
of radiation. 

“There are strong grounds for believing that most 
genetic effects are very closely additive, so that a small 
amount of radiation received by each of a large num- 
ber of individuals can do an appreciable amount of 
damage to the population as a whole,” the study group 
reported. 

The group’s findings were recently released in 
Geneva. The group, which included twenty scientists 
from nine countries, with Dr. Alexander Hollaender 
(United States), of the Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory, as chairman, met in the summer of 1956. 

“Radiation has been demonstrated to be one of the 
agents which produces mutation in a wide range of 
organisms from bacteria to mammals,” the report de- 
clares, and it continues: “The group is agreed that 
additional mutation produced in man will be harmful 
to individuals and to their descendants. While there 
may be inherent and environmental mechanisms which 
modify the impact of these mutations over periods of 
many generations, the effectiveness of such mechanisms 
in man is not known. In essence, then, all man-made 
radiation must be regarded as harmful from the genetic 
point of view.” 

In 1956, two national committees—the National 
Academy of Sciences in the United States and the Medi- 
cal Research Council in Great Britain—reported on 
the effects of ionizing radiation on man. Although these 
reports concentrated on efforts to set quantitative ex- 
posure limits to the risks involved in radiation, both 
reached similar conclusions regarding the probable ef- 
fects on the descendants of irradiated populations. 


X-Ray Register Urged 


The study group was assembled to get the views of 
geneticists from countries other than those whose na- 
tional committees have reported, and to gather opinions 
on the type of research needed to increase our under- 
standing of the effects of ionizing—electrically charged 

—radiation on the human heredity pattern. In general. 
the group’s report agrees with the findings of the 
Academy of Sciences and of the Research Council. 

Observing that there are great gaps in our under- 
standing of the effects of radiation on heredity, the 
report called for immediate international action on two 
complementary aspects: intensification of all human 
and experimental genetic research and systematic re- 
cording of individual exposure to radiation. 

This would mean recording each dental or medical 
x-ray and exposure in science and industry. Properly 
done, the report states, radiation information would 
eventually be available for several generations. 
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Why record radiation exposures? What is radioactive 
radiation? What does it do? 

Radioactive rays are rays differing from light in 
that they are invisible and can pass not only through 
glass and thin metal, but also through layers of cell 
tissues in human and animal bodies. They were first 
discovered by the German physicist Wilhelm Roentgen 
in 1895 and were named after him. The following year, 
the French physicist Henri Becquerel demonstrated 
that radioactive rays occur in nature. They are emitted 
from uranium. In 1898, Marie and Pierre Curie dis- 
covered radium, a strongly radioactive element derived 
from pitchblende, a uranium ore. 

If the body is sufficiently exposed to radioactivity, 
it has been found, normal cells may be damaged. 

When Mme. Curie finally held the first gram of 
radium in her hand, it left incurable skin abrasions. 
In the end, she died from a disease caused by radio- 
active damage to the bone marrow and through that 
to the blood. She died a victim of her own great dis- 
covery. Since then, it has been established that, through 
the years, thousands of doctors, nurses and others 
working with x-ray equipment have died from over- 
exposure to these damaging rays which, as we know, 
are also an invaluable tool of medical science, both in 
diagnosis and treatment. 

Exposure in medical practice and in certain types of 
scientific and industrial work, the group suspects, is 
unnecessarily high. A systematic, efficient register would 
impose heavy administrative burdens on radiologists 
and technicians, but it would provide invaluable data 
for research. It would, in addition, tend to discourage 
careless use of radiation-producing equipment. In one 
hospital where such recording was started, the total 





Mouse is injected with toxin taken from a radiated 
mouse in experiment to Study nature of the toxic effect 
produced in blood components by nuclear radiation. 
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exposure of the staff to radiation was cut down 
thirty per cent, according to the report. 

\ similar system of recording in diagnostic practice 
would reduce exposure of patients. This alone, the 
group contends, would justify a registration system ol 
the kind suggested. Exposures of individuals and popu 
lations must be recorded, whatever the difficulties in 
volved, they declare. Because from a genetic point o 
view, the total dose accumulated is the important thing 
measurement of exposure to ionizing radiation is 
groundwork essential to any attempt to find a relation 
ship between the quantity and the effect of radiation 
Such measurements, of course, can be useful only i 
recorded systematically 

The greatest contribution to the increase in genetic 
exposure to radiation, according to the British Medical 
Research Council, comes from medical diagnostic 
radiology, which has steadily increased in amount and 
scope in recent years. “A large proportion of th 
genetic ily significant dose derived from diagnostic 
radiology is contributed by relatively few types of ex 
aminations, of which fluoroscopic and radiological ex 
amination of the female pelvis, and examinations ot 
the hip joint and lumbar spine in males. are important 
examples. Clearly, the small genetic risk to the com 
munity and to individuals must be weighed against 
the possible great advantage and even necessity of the 
radiological examination to the particular patient. The 
final decision must be made on medical grounds 


There can. however. be no doubt that the risk could in 


X-rays have long 
been useful in 
medical diagnosis 
and treatment. But 
over-e YPosure can 
cause mutation and 
serious, even fatal, 
diseases. The WHO 
report urges setting 
up a register of all 
x-ray doses to aid in 
researe hon the 
efiects of radiation 
and to help cut 

down careless use 

of x-ray eqgripmnent, 
as well as unneces- 
sary exposure of 
patients, 


many instances be reduced, not only by reduction of 
the actual number of examinations carried out on young 
people, but also by the use of modern methods of x- 
ray examination and by strict limitation of the x-ray 


beam to those parts of the body which have to be ex 


posed 

The study group reached similar conclusions. “We 
are forced to the conclusion.” says their report, “that 
every exposure of individuals to irradiation must be 
justifiable in terms of the beneficial effects that exposure 
confers either to the exposed individual or to the popu- 
lation as a whole. In the light of known effects of radia- 
tion, it is impossible to defend unnecessary or unneces- 
sarily high exposures.” 

Radiation, invisible but ever present. is a natural 
force to which all creatures are subject. We receive 
natural radiation from the cosmic rays which come 
from outer space and from which we are protected 
by the rarified gas which blankets the earth; from 
radioactive substances like radium and uranium in the 
ground: and from radioactive elements such as potas- 
sium and carbon in our own bodies. \lthough we are 
exposed to this natural radiation coming from earth 
and from space all our lives, day and night, it is too 
weak to harm us 

We are also subject to artificial radiation. This is 
the man-made radiation from the fall-out from ex- 
ploded nuclear weapons, from the waste in atomic 
industry, and from x-rays and other radio-elements 
used in medicine and in science. A very small amount, 
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considered harmless, also comes from television re- radiation is urgently needed, according to the report. 


ceivers and luminous dial watches and clocks. It is this Research is urgently needed on the number and kinds 
artificial radiation which the study group believes of mutations produced by various doses and types 
threatens us and the coming generations. of irradiation at different ages under various conditions 
Radiation affects the cells through ionization in different kinds of organisms. The relatively limited 
through electrically charging them. Sudden, perma- opportunities to study irradiated human beings and 
nent and inheritable change, or mutation, in the cells their offspring, the group believes, should be fully ex- 
interferes with the chemical processes which make it ploited. 
possible for them to do their job properly. Radiation Research is needed, too, into the controversial sub- 
may also cause cells to degenerate or die. ject of the role of changes in the hereditary material of 
rhe diseases caused by external radiation are mainly somatic cells in leukemia, in certain tumors and in 
serious blood diseases. The bone marrow, which makes alterations of the life span. The effects of low doses, 
our blood corpuscles, is very sensitive to radioactive including those from radioisotopes, require special 
rays. Damaged bone marrow cells produce either too study, as do the pioneer studies indicating that the 
few or abnormal, degenerating corpuscles, leading to effects of radiation can be modified. More accurate 
blood diseases like those which killed Mme. Curie and methods of spotting mutant individuals need to be 
the doctors and nurses who were victims of x-ray and worked out. Standardized registration of twins would 
radium rays. be helpful for special studies leading to greater under- 
Particularly vulnerable are the reproductive cells. If standing of heredity. 
sufficiently exposed to radiation, the damage done to Determining the frequency of disease having a gen- 
them leads to stillbirths and the birth of babies with etic component is fundamental for research on the 
mental and physical defects. significance of mutation as a cause of disease. It is 
' vitally important to register inbreeding, hereditary dis- 
The Need for Research eases, and variations. Ascertaining how many people 
Research on the evidence that the life span of mam- are in hospitals and institutions or are receiving social 
mals may be reduced by even relatively small doses of aid because of hereditary lesions is also important. 
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Long-range studies of primitive communities isolated 
by geography or culture will help us to understand 
contemporary populations. Among the communities 
which should be studied are those receiving unusually 
large amounts of radiation, those in which inbreeding 
has long been very high or very low, and those in 
which special conditions of selection have prevailed. 

If public opinion is to favor the development of 
nuclear energy, the report asserts, people must know 
that research on matters vital to their own health and 
welfare and to that of their children is being under- 
taken on an adequate scale. Governments will have to 
realize that substantial financial provision must be made 
for genetic and other biological research leading to an 
understanding of the effects of radiation on human 
beings. In the past, the group points out, biological 
research has been hampered by lack of funds. 

Basic information is needed on the structure and 
chemical composition of the hereditary material in nor 
mal and abnormal chromosomes, as well as on the way 
in which radiation changes them, not only in man but 


in lower organisms, 


Recommendations 


Serious hereditary diseases and defects, the group 
believes, should be registered in the same way that epi 
demic diseases are now registered. On account of the 
danger to offspring from x-ray irradiation of the re 
productive organs, efficient means of shielding the gon 
ads could be devised and brought into general use; in 
every exposure, the X-ray beam ought, as far as prac- 
ticable. to be directed so that a minimum of radiation 


reaches the reproductiy e organs. 


In experiments on 
effects of radiation 
on living matter, 
hiologist trains 
gamma rays on 
plants by remote 
control, 


Turning to the shortage of scientific workers with 
training in genetics, the group pointed out that there 
are too few institutions or large university departments 
devoted to general genetics. Even fewer are concerned 
with human genetics. Such institutions and departments 
should be established for research and eventually to 
serve as centres for training in genetics. Physicians, gen- 
eral biologists, geneticists, biochemists, cytologists, ser- 
ologists and statisticians are examples of the many kinds 
of workers who may be needed in genetic research. 

All medical undergraduates should be trained in 
genetics. Teaching should be coordinated with train- 
ing in radiology and in the use of radioactive substance 
in medicine for a thorough understandiing of the gen- 
etic hazards involved in medical diagnosis and therapy. 
Doctors should receive advanced instruction in genetics. 
Health physicists, radiological physicists and radiologi- 
cal technicians should take instruction in genetics as 
a regular part of their training. A knowledge of genetics 
is essential for all scientists, particularly those likely 
to use radiation and radioactive materials in their re- 
search work. Those training in the social sciences 
would also benefit from formal instruction in the prin- 
ciples of human genetics. Finally, public education in 
genetics should be more adequate and widespread. 

More career opportunities must be provided in order 
to end the shortage of biologists and physicians proper- 
ly trained in genetics. Meanwhile, the situation can be 
relieved by granting fellowships. Advice and technical 


assistance could also be offered in research projects in 


countries lacking sufficient trained manpower to carry 
them out. 
In the past, United Nations agencies have helped to 
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collect and standardize vital and health statistics. The 
group recommends that these agencies continue their 
efforts and stimulate the efforts of others in gathering 
and publishing specific data on such topics as fertility, 
marriage between relatives, and parental ages, all essen- 
tial background information in the study of human 
biology. 

It might be possible for a United Nations agency to 
assist, on request, by administering or supervising 
studies of specific populations over a period of years or 
by strengthening the composition of a research team or 
furnishing organizational advice. 


Weapons Tests 


The World Health Organization and the study group 
are concerned only with the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, but as the artificial radioactive elements dis- 
tributed in nature come mainly from test fall-out, 
evidence from atomic weapons tests must be consid- 
ered, the report declares. 

Since the test explosions of the early hydrogen 
bombs, scientists have been studying the distribution, 
origin and nature of radiation and the processes 
through which the human body is harmfully affected. 

After an atomic explosion, innumerable tiny radio- 


Checking the 
thyroid of a heifer 
to detect the uptake 
of radioactive 
iodine after injec- 
tion. lodine 131 is 
present in fall-out 
and in the thyroid 
gland, which 
governs growth 
and can affect 
mental health. 
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active particles emitting radioactive rays float about in 


the upper air. Some decay—lose radioactive atoms— 
very quickly, others slowly and others even more slow- 
ly. The strongest decay only ten seconds after the bomb 
is fired, although in that short time they can kill people 
within an area of several miles. Of the weaker elements, 
some exist for hours, others for weeks, months, years, 
or millions of years, undergoing continuous decay. 

Winds carry the radioactive clouds around the 
globe. Some of the dust will fall or be brought down by 
rain, snow, mist or dew to the surface of the earth, and 
into the rivers and the oceans. 

rhese elements are strange variants of non-radioac- 
tive elements. They have the same chemical properties, 
but a different atomic weight. The same element can 
occur in several radioactive variants, or isotopes, as 
scientists call them. We have, for example, lodine 131, 
which lives for sixteen days, and Iodine 129, which 
lives for two hundred million years. 

Particularly dangerous are the elements combining 
long life with relatively strong, efficient radiation. Of 
these, strontium 90 takes the lead; it is present in very 
large quantities in the radioactive dust. 

The radioactivity in the air, increased through these 
elements, will not harm us from the outside, as it can- 





not penetrate the skin. But we can breathe it into our 
bodies. Above all, radioactive elements can enter our 
bodies through radioactive food and water. 

The radioactivity we absorb is deposited in certain 
parts of our body, particularly in the bone tissue, the 
spleen and the liver. From there, the organs which are 
specially sensitive to radiation are exposed to It. 

Fests of foodstuffs in Sweden, Professor R. M. Sievert 
tells us in an annex to the report, have shown that most 
food—milk, beef, corn, and vegetables—now contains 
artificial radioactive elements. After certain bomb tests. 
the content of JI31 in cattle was twenty times ‘the 
amount due to average natural radiation. 

No estimate can be made of the amount of radiation 
received by populations in different parts of the world 
from mixed fission products—the split atoms of uranium 
or other fissionable atom products. In comparison with 
doses from the fall-out of strontium 90 and caesium 
137, which is deposited in milk and meat, the mixed 
fission products may in many cases give smaller doses 
calculated over a long period. Many biological effects, 
perhaps more than we know at present, however, are 
dependent on the intensity of the radiation. Our know- 
ledge of the effects of small doses over long periods is 
very sketchy; we cannot yet be sure that the time- 
intensity factor can be disregarded, even with respect 
to genetic effects. 

Scientists have studied the fall-out of strontium 90 
and caesium 137 carefully. Except possibly in the polar 
regions, these elements are probably comparatively 
evenly distributed over the entire world. Large amounts 
remain in the upper atmosphere and will increase on 
the earth’s surface, even if the firing of atom bombs is 
stopped, according to the report. 

We cannot yet estimate the amount of radiation to 
human tissues from fall-out, nor do we know the dose 
distribution in time. Both are necessary for judging the 
possible biological significance of fall-out. The experi- 
ence of the past year, however, is likely to raise doubts 
that nuclear weapons tests lack biological importance 

at any rate, if continued on the present scale 

It is difficult, Professor Sievert adds, to predict the 
most important future sources of radiation from the arti- 
ficial radioactive elements distributed in nature. We have 
reason to believe that the problem of radioactive waste 
disposal will be taken care of, and that precautions in 
handling and using radioactive material will be ade- 
quate, but accidents and unforeseen happenings may 
gradually spread radioactive substances of medium and 
long half-life—the time required for radioactivity to be 
reduced by half 
materials will take unknown paths, perhaps harming 
mankind in ways that can become known to us only 


beyond control. These radioactive 


after long experience, 


Some Further Views 
Estimates of radiation doses, Dr. J. Lejeune, of 
France, states in his paper, are based on the assumption 


that the radiation is of known quality and that methods 
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of application are standardized. That is far from true. 
In fact, a high proportion of radioscopic examinations 
are given by physicians without formal training in 
radiology. 

One method of getting systematic records has al- 
ready proved itself. It involves treating x-rays in the 
same way as morphine, for example, by providing all 
owners of x-ray machines with a counterfoil book of 
the type used for prescribing narcotics. Every radio- 
logical operation would be recorded, along with the 
name, age, and address of the patient, as well as the 
reason for the examination, the area examined, and the 


details needed to calculate the dose given. 


Dr. Lejeune stressed the fact that in addition 
to a systematic recording of all individual exposures, 
the gonad dose actually received during irradiation un- 


der the conditions obtaining at the time must be 
checked. In that way it might be possible to detect some 
effect in the first generation. An estimate of the over-all 
genetic damage done can be made only after muta- 
tions now detectable have been listed. 

Dr. W. M. Court Brown of the Radiotherapy Depart- 
ment of Western General Hospital in Edinburgh, in a 
paper on gonad doses in radiology, stated that there is 
some evidence from which it could be argued indirectly 
that an increase in undesirable traits may already be 
taking place. For example, recent work shows a signifi- 
cant increase in leukemia mortality among persons 
treated with x-rays for ankylosing spondylitis. A rela- 
tionship between the incidence of leukemia in these 
patients and the radiation dose to the bone marrow 
has also been demonstrated. 

The genetic damage which may be done by increased 
mutation rates due to industrial and medical uses of 
radiation may be offset in the future by the improve- 
ments in hygiene taking place all over the world, Dr. 
L. S. Penrose, of England, concludes in his paper on 
mutation. 

For a better appreciation of the total effect of radia- 
tion on human beings, natural background radiation, 
as well as the radioactive elements normally present 
in the body and in the environment, must be taken 
into account, according to Dr. A. R. Gopal Ayengar 
of India. 

Conditions in south-west India, he explains in his 
paper, are particularly favorable for studies on the dif- 
ferences in background radiation. In Travancore-Cochin 
State there is a stretch of about 100 miles of beach sand 
containing thorium and monazite, both radioactive ele- 
ments. Although monazite constitutes only two per cent 
of the beach sand, the thorium content is the highest 
in the world. Travancore also has the highest population 
density in India, with an estimated 100,000 concen- 
trated in the area containing radioactive sand. 

Careful study of the population in this area might 
yield information on gene frequencies, on mutation 
rates, and on the genetic consequences of high natural 
background radiation. It might also reveal data on the 
incidence of leukemia, cancer and other conditions. 
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Opium is the spontaneously 
coagulated juice of the 
opium poppy. The plant 

is also known for its seeds, 
used in cooking and in the 
chemical industry, and 

for its colorful flowers. 


Narcotics 


Control 


A Half Century 
of International 


Effort 


 igherconpenss AL control of narcotic drugs, in which 

today some ninety countries participate, is one of 
the most successful activities of the United Nations in 
the social and humanitarian field. It represents nearly 
half a century of efforts to eradicate the evil of addic- 
tion and the resulting misery and crime. 

The first step in the history of international co- 
operation in this direction was taken by the United 
States in 1909, when thirteen powers with territories 
and possessions in the Far East were invited to appoint 
an opium commission, which met in Shanghai and 
adopted a set of resolutions on traffic in opium. 

In 1912, twelve of these powers met at The Hague 
to formulate the principles adopted at Shanghai in an 
international treaty. The conference negotiated and 
adopted a Convention for the Suppression of the Abuse 
of Opium and Other Drugs, applicable to the following 
drugs: opium (raw, prepared and medicinal), morphine, 
cocaine and heroin. It formulated the basic principles for 
the international control of narcotic drugs, which have 
retained their validity to the present day: limitation of 
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the manufacture, sale and use of manufactured narcotic 
drugs to medical and legitimate needs, control of pro- 
duction and distribution of raw opium, gradual sup- 
pression of opium smoking. 


League of Nations Period 


By virtue of Article 23 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, the League’s Assembly established 
in 1920 an Advisory Committee on the Traffic in 
Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs as the first organ 
of international control machinery, with policy-making 
and legislative duties. The Committee prepared the 
ground for a series of conferences drafting various 
conventions which continued to develop and tighten the 
control system. 

The Conventions of 1925 and 1931 respectively es- 
tablished two additional organs of the control regime: 
the Permanent Central Opium Board and the Drug 
Supervisory Body—technical and expert organs with 
semi-judicial powers—thus completing the existing 
structure of the international control machinery. On 
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the basis of a system of government reports, the eight- 
member Board was able to “watch the course of inter- 
national trade in narcotic drugs.” It was also invested 
with certain enforcement measures against the offending 
country. The main function of the Supervisory Body, 
consisting of four members, was to examine the esti- 
mates of medical and scientific requirements of narcotic 
drugs as furnished annually by governments. 

While the Permanent Central Opium Board and the 
Supervisory Body continued to function during the 
Second World War, the Advisory Committee met for 
the last time in 1940 and went out of existence with 
the dissolution of the League. Thus, the first step to be 
taken by the United Nations was to replace this organ. 


Control under United Nations 


[he primary responsibility for narcotic drugs control 
was assigned by the General Assembly to the Economic 
and Social Council, which at its first session in Febru- 
ary 1946 created the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
as one of its functional commissions, 

The Commission is composed of fifteen Members 
of the United Nations, which are usually important 
producers of narcotic raw materials or manufacturers 
or countries in which the illicit traffic in these substances 
constitutes a serious problem. Ten states are ap- 
pointed to membership in the Commission for an in- 
definite period and until such time as they may be 
replaced by decision of the Council; the remaining 
five are elected for three years 

Fhe Members elected for an indefinite period of 
time are: Canada, China, France, India, Peru, Turkey, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America and Yugoslavia. 

Ihe countries elected in 1956 at the twenty-first ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council to serve for 
three years are: Austria, Egypt, Hungary, Iran and 
Mexico. 

A Division in the Secretariat of the United Nations, 
transferred in 1955 from Headquarters to Geneva, Is 
entrusted with secretariat and administrative duties in 
the field of narcotics. A small United Nations Lab- 
oratory at the Palais des Nations is concerned with 
a special project on the development of methods for 
determining the geographical origin of opium by chemi- 
cal and physical characteristics. 

A Protocol signed on December I 1, 1946, transferred 
to the United Nations functions previously exercised 
by the League, by amending the texts of the treaties 
concluded under the League’s auspices. An annex to 
the Protocol included the amendments to the interna- 
tional treaties concluded between 1925 and 1936, 
adapting them to the new situation. (The Protocol of 
1946 was the first of and a model for a series of legal 
instruments transferring to the United Nations powers 
and functions exercised by the League of Nations in 
various technical fields. ) 

Phe cight members of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board are now appointed by the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. As for the Drug Supervisory 


Body, two of its members are appointed by the World 
Health Organization, one by the United Nations Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs and one by the Board. 

The World Health Organization has a general in- 
terest in the medical aspects of drug addiction, and par- 
ticipates in the control system by advising on the phar- 
macological and particularly addiction-producing prop- 
erties of the drugs, through the Expert Committee on 
Addiction-Producing Drugs. 

Special technical committees of the World Health 
Organization, like the Study Group on Treatment and 
Care of Drug Addicts, also contribute periodically to 
the background knowledge which is needed for the 
effective working of the system. The Secretariats of the 
United Nations and WHO collaborate with each other 
in the publication of technical papers and in technical 
research. 

Another task of the United Nations was the exten- 
sions of control measures over “synthetic” drugs, i.e. 
a variety of drugs produced synthetically since 1939 in 
an increasing rate from materials widely used in in- 
dustry, such as coal tar and petroleum. The result of 
United Nations efforts in cooperation with WHO Was a 
treaty known as the Paris Protocol of 1948. 

[he most important aspect of the treaty is its scope. 
The Protocol covers not only existing synthetic drugs, 
but also any narcotic drugs to be developed in the 
future, as well as substances which are convertible 
into such drugs. 

Since 1953 a research program has been under- 
taken jointly with WHO arising from the development 
of the synthetic narcotics. Reports on this work have 
appeared under the title “Synthetic Substances with 
Morphine-like Effects.” The studies are aimed, among 
other things, at facilitating the identification of new 
drugs as addiction-producing so that they may be sub- 
mitted to national and international control measures. 

With the aim of limiting the production of opium 
to the quantities needed for medical and scientific pur- 
poses, a United Nations Opium Conference held in 





in cooperation with scientists in various parts of 


the world, chemists in the United Nations La- 
boratory in Geneva participate in a research project, 
the aim of which is development of methods to de- 
termine the geographical origin of opium by chemi- 
cal and physical analysis. The determination of 
the origin of seized drugs facilitates the apprehen- 
sion of illicit traffickers and detection of their cir- 
cuitous routes. The progress achieved so far in 
this research will be evaluated at a seminar of 
nine scientists to be held in January 1958. The 
scientists will also make recommendations con- 
cerning the practical applications of the methods 





developed by laboratories throughout the world. 
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The United Nations 


New York in May June 1953 formulated an instrument 
known as the 1953 Opium Protocol. The Protocol, 
which is not yet in force, would eliminate overproduc- 
tion of opium through the indirect method of limiting 
the stocks of the drug maintained by individual states. 
Among provisions aimed at strengthening control over 
the drug is the one according to which only seven 
countries—Bulgaria, Greece, India, Iran, Turkey, the 
USSR and Yugoslavia—would be authorized to pro- 
duce opium for export. (Afghanistan requested in 1955 
to be recognized as one of the opium-producing coun- 
tries under the Protocol, but a decision on this is still 
pending. ) 


The Commission’s Twelfth Session 


The Commission on Narcotic Drugs held its regular 
twelfth session at United Nations Headquarters from 
April 29 to May 31. The agenda of the session included 
a wide range of questions pertaining to the interna- 
tional regime of narcotics control as well as studies 
of a group of substances outside the scope of the in- 
ternational treaties on narcotics. 


International Treaties 


One of the routine tasks of the Commission is the 
examination of the implementation of international 
treaties. At its twelfth session the Commission studied 
information included in annual reports of governments, 
the laws and regulations enacted by them and the re- 
port of the Secretariat on its work since last session. 
It also studied the report of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board to the Economic and Social Council and 
the statement on the estimated world requirements of 
narcotics in 1957, prepared by the Drug Supervisory 
Body. 


Hllicit Traffic 


A study of illicit trade in narcotic drugs in 1956, 
based on information supplied by governments and 


from other sources such as the International Criminal 
Police Organization, was undertaken with the assistance 
of the Committee on Illicit Traffic, a subsidiary body of 
the Commission, which met three days in advance 
of the Commission’s meeting. The Commission found 
that the volume of illicit traffic throughout the world 
was considerable, with indications of increases in some 
areas, 

Consequently, the Commission unanimously adopted 
a resolution calling for strict application of several reso- 
lutions on the subject adopted in the past by the 
Economic and Social Council. It also urged govern- 
ments to increase efforts to detect and suppress the 
illicit production and manufacture of drugs, with 
stronger measures for apprehending illicit manufactur- 
ers and traffickers and “very severe” penalties to be 
imposed on them. 


Drug Addiction 


The Commission discussed the situation regarding 
drug addiction in various regions of the world. 

Despite ample evidence of a growing awareness of 
the addiction problem and of increasing efforts to com- 
bat it, the Commission noted that some countries re- 
ported more addicts for 1955 than for 1954. 

It considered in particular the discovery, registra- 
tion and control of addicts; the treatment and rehabili- 
tation of addicts; and preventive measures to reduce 
the number of addicts. 


The question of treatment of addicts was consid- 
ered by the members in the light of an analytical study 
on drug addiction prepared by the Secretariat, and 
the report of WHO’s Study Group on Treatment and 
Care of Drug Addicts. The Commission learned from 
several representatives and observers that their countries 
were expanding facilities for the treatment of addicts. 
In general, representatives expressed support for the 
treatment measures proposed by the WHO Study Group. 
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Study of Natural Narcotics 


Ihe Commission examined the world situation 
regards the different “natural” narcotics, covered by 
the international conventions: opium, opiates, coca | 
ind cannabis 

With respect to coca leaf, the Commission heard 
statement on the policy of the Government of Peru 
umed at lishing coca leaf chewing, prevalent in 
some parts of that country 

The cannabis question was examined in the light 
a series Of surveys of the situation in a number ol 


countries in various parts of the world. 


Cannabis is the generic name for the plant and its 
products are known in different countries as marthuana., 
hashish, Indian hemp, maconha, charas, bhang, ganja. 
dagga, kif, takrouri, etc 

Phe Commission unanimously adopted a resolution 
recommending that governments abolish, “within 
reasonable period where it had not been done so far.” 
the consumption of cannabis except for scientific pur 
poses. The resolution makes allowance for the use ot 
cannabis in certain systems of medicine in existence 
in some parts of Southeast Asia. It also notes the de- 
sirability of research on the nature of the active nar- 
cotic principles of the drug and the need for exchange 


of information on this subject. 


Synthetic Drugs 


In the past the Commission had made various 
recommendations with respect to tightening controls 
over synthetic substances. Also, it had recommended 
that scientific research be encouraged to develop strong 
analgesics and “anti-tussives” which are devoid of nar- 
cotc properties. 

In this connection, Dr. Nathan B. Eddy, a medical 
officer at the National Institute of Health of the United 
States Public Health Service and a member of the 
United States delegation, reported to the Commission 
that long search for drugs which would relieve pain 
or cough without danger of addiction or of other un- 
desirable effects had atiained success at least as far 
as cough remedies are concerned. Dr, Eddy referred 
to newly discovered properties of an old drug, nosca- 
pine (formerly called narcotine ). Noscapine ts as effec- 
tive for cough relief as codeine, and its dose can be 
increased without undesirable effects, Dr. Eddy said. 

Concerning the synthetic drug ketobemidone, the 
Commission refused to reconsider its position on this 
drug, one of the synthetic drugs of the pethidine group, 
as requested by the Government of Switzerland in a 
note to the Secretary-General. The “particularly dan- 
gerous properties” of the drug had led the Economic 
and Social Council, upon the initiative of the Com- 
mission, to recommend that governments prohibit the 
manufacture, import and export of the drug, its salts 
and preparations of its salts. 

Upon the initiative of the Government of France. 
the Commission decided unanimously that a new syn- 
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thetic drug, under the code name R-875, should 


be placed under provisional control pending a final 


evaluation by the Committee of Experts of WHO. This 
iction Was In accordance with the Protocol of 1948. 


Drugs outside International Control 


The Commission unanimously adopted a resolution 
containing recommendations on barbiturates and “tran- 
quilizers,” which are not covered by the provisions 
governing international control of narcotics 

Regarding the former, the Commission noted that, 
iccording to definitions of WHO, barbiturates “are to 
© considered as habit-forming and in certain circum- 
stances can produce addiction, and are thus dangerous 
to public health.” The Commission therefore recom- 
mended that governments take “appropriate legislative 
and administrative measures of control” to prevent 
their abuse. 

As to “tranquilizers” or “ataraxic” drugs, the mem- 
bers considered their rapidly increased use and recalled 
that in the opinion of the WHO Expert Committee on 
\ddiction-Producing Drugs these substances should 
be classified as “potentially habit-forming.” Conse- 
quently, the Commission recommended that govern- 
ments “keep a careful watch for any abuse of these 
substances with a view to taking any necessary meas- 
ures of control.” 

Another substance considered was khat (catha 
edulis), a shrub whose leaves are reportedly increasing 
in use as a stimulant in certain regions of East Africa 
and the Arabian Peninsula. Although the chewing of 
khat does not possess the classic character of narcotic 
drugs, it has been reported to have detrimental effects 
both on individuals and on society as a whole. 

The Commission felt that more information on the 
subject was necessary before any action could be taken, 
and it therefore recommended unanimously that WHO 
study the medical aspects of the problem. 


Technical Assistance 


Upon the recommendation of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, the twenty-second session of the 
Economic and Social Council in 1956 adopted two 
resolutions concerning technical assistance in the field 
of narcotic drugs control. 

he first invited governments to consider the possi- 
bility of applying, under existing United Nations tech- 
nical assistance arrangements, for the following forms 
of assistance in the field of narcotic drugs control, in- 
cluding the development of substitute crops: (a) ad- 
visory services of experts; (b) fellowships and scholar- 
ships; (c) seminars; (d) laboratory services to deter- 
mine, by physical and chemical analysis, the origin of 
narcotics found in illicit traffic. 

Che other resolution was prompted by the difficulties 
which Iran had in carrying out its recently adopted 
policy of prohibiting opium production. One of the 
principal producers of that drug, Iran also had a 
very serious addiction problem. It therefore asked for 
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technical assistance to help the farmers to introduce 
other crops to replace the opium poppy. It also asked 
for technical aid in the treatment of addicts. 

The Council recommended that the Iranian Gov- 
ernment submit to the technical assistance authorities 
concerned requests for such technical assistance as it 
may consider necessary to assist it in the successful and 
speedy achievement of the aims it has undertaken. 

The Commission was informed that an encouraging 
start had been made in the aid to Iran in the narcotics 
field provided under the expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance of the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies, and that various other countries in- 
tended to apply for help in combating illicit traffic, in 
rehabilitation of addicts and in other problems con- 
nected with international control of drugs. 

It then invited the technical assistance authorities “to 
give due consideration to any requests for assistance 
within the framework of the existing administrative 
and financial arrangements which they receive from 
governments.” 


Single Convention 


In 1948 the Economic and Social Council invited the 
Secretary-General to prepare a draft single convention 


to codify and bring up to date the treaties on narcotics 





































































Khat (Catha Edulis) is a shrub whose leaves are used in 
certain regions of East Africa and the Arabian Penin- 
sula. It is chewed either fresh or in the form of a kind 
of paste, or smoked like tobacco or cannabis. 
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adopted since 1912. The Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs considered and modified the draft submitted 
by the Secretary-General, and at its tenth session it 
requested the Secretariat to prepare a new text in the 
light of the Commission’s decisions and to submit tt 
to governments for observations. 

At the present session the Commission considered 
this second draft. The members eliminated various 
alternatives in the text and appointed a three-member 
committee (Canada, Hungary and India) to formulate 
in legal form several articles of the proposed treaty. 

The draft Single Convention notably provides for: 

1. A comprehensive system of control on a world- 
wide scale on the lines of those of the existing treaties, 
applicable to the narcotics industry (manufacture and 
distribution) as well as to the use of narcotics im 
medical treatment. The cultivation of the opium poppy 
and that of the coca bush would also be subject to 
control; and the harvesting of cannabis would be pro- 
hibited except under very rigid control conditions and 
for purely scientific purposes. 

2. Continuation of the Narcotics Commission as 
an inter-governmental body responsible for formulating 
policy in this field, and the replacement of the present 
two expert organs by a single body, 

3. The adoption of provisions for compulsory treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of drug addicts in those coun- 
tries where the seriousness of the problem and _ their 
economic resources warrant it. 

4. The prohibition by the parties of certain especial- 
ly dangerous drugs. 


Deferred Actions 





The Commission deferred until its next session a 
decision on the application of Afghanistan to be recog- 
nized as one of the countries entitled to export opium 
in accordance with the terms of the 1953 Protocol. 
Another item deferred for consideration until next 
year was an Egyptian proposal to establish a Middle 
East United Nations anti-narcotics bureau or agency. 


Organization of the Session 


Besides members of the Commission, observers from 
nineteen countries attended one or more meetings of 
the twelfth session upon the invitation of the Com- 
mission. Eleven countries invited could not attend. 

Also represented were the Permanent Central Opium 
Board, the Drug Supervisory Body, the World Health 
Organization, the Permanent Anti-Narcotics Bureau of 
the League of Arab States, and the International Crim- 
inal Police Organization. A number of non-govern- 
mental organizations in consultative status also sent 
representatives. 

Officers of the Commission are: Chairman, Harry 
J. Anslinger (United States); Vice-Chairman, Dragan 
Nikolic (Yugoslavia); Rapporteur, Abbas G. Ardalan 
(Iran). 

Officers of the Illicit Traffic Committee are Kenneth 
C. Hossick (Canada), Chairman: and Amin Ismail 
(Egypt), Vice-Chairman. 
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Production of crude petroleum in the Middle East 
continues to rise in response to growing world 
demand for petroleum products. The rapid 
advance was arrested only temporarily by the Suez 
crisis. Here oil pipe lines carry oil from wells 

to refinery 
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* ew EASTERN trade during 1955 and the first 

half of 1956 increased appreciably. There was a 
small increase in the exports to the USSR and Eastern 
Europe and a small decline in those to Western Europe. 
The inflow of capital into the Middle Eastern region 
showed little change during those two years. Almost all 
the governments of the region have a number of devel- 
opment projects under way. 

These are among the main conclusions reported in 
the United Nations survey. Economic Developments in 
the Middle East, 1955-1956. 

In a special chapter, the survey reports that the im- 
pact of the Suez crisis on the region’s economy was 
strong but local and of “very limited duration.” By the 
end of the first quarter of 1957, the survey notes, 
“much of the impact of the crisis on the region had 
spent its force.” 

A report on economic conditions in the Middle East 
is issued each year as a supplement to the annual sur- 
vey of the world economic situation. The present re- 
view complements the annual surveys prepared by the 
secretariats of the regional economic commissions and 
brings up to date the series of annual studies on the 
Middle East. 

The designation Middle East includes Egypt, Iran, 
Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, 
Syria, Turkey, Yemen; Aden Colony, Aden Protecto- 
rate, Bahrein, Cyprus, Kuwait, Muscat and Oman, 
Qatar and the Trucial Coast. For some of these, how- 
ever, data in the present report are lacking on certain 
aspects of the economy. In this wide definition, the 


Middle East in 1954 had a population of approxi- 


Machine for excavating stones for road construction. mately 100 million. 
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»y the United Nations Bureau of Economic 
Affairs with the assistance of the United Nations Sta 
al Othece the Middle b: 


of economic developments in Africa for 1955 


st survey, along with a 


1956 (see ie 34), and a world economic re- 

for 1956, will serve as background documents for 
the annual discussion of the world economic situation 
at the forthcoming summer session of the Economic 
and Social Council, scheduled to convene on July 2 at 
Geneva 


Capital Investment 


The Middle East economic survey shows that capital 
investment in the petroleum industry, financed largely 
by plowing back profits, amounted to 5190 million in 
1954 and $210 million in 1955, and available figures 
indicate that the 1956 figure was about the same as in 
1955. There was an average yearly investment of $223 
million in 1951-53 and $336 million in 1948-50 

Other forms of private capital inflow remained of 
minor importance and, as in previous years, were di- 
rected mainly to Israel and Turkey. There seems to 
have been some decline in their volume. On the other 
hand, grants and loans to the Middle East from the 
United States and other governments increased. 

\ major part of the government investment programs 
in Egypt, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon and Syria is devoted to 
agriculture and irrigation, but transport and communi- 
cations receive the largest share in Iran and Turkey, 
since the broad extent and irregular terrain of those 
countries have made Poor COMMUNICAUONS a consider- 
able obstacle to development 

Several large development projects were completed 
in the Middle Eastern area in the period under review, 
including two major dams in Iraq and another two in 
Purkey. The railroad from Teheran to Meshed in north 


eastern Iran was completed in early 1957 


Foreign Trade 
Demand for Middle Eastern exports maintained its 
upward trend, the economic survey notes. The value ot 


exports rose by 13 per cent in 1955 and a further 15 


per cent in the first half of 1956 compared with the 


first half of 1955. Most of this increase was accounted 
for by petroleum, but other products, notably cotton, 
also shared in the rise 

rhis general increase in exports was, however, ac- 
companied by small shifts in direction, the share of the 
USSR and Eastern Europe rising and that of Western 
Europe declining 

The region’s imports increased by 17 per cent in 
1955 and 9 per cent in the first half of 1956, compared 
with the corresponding period of the previous year, and 
there was a similar shift in sources of supply. 

\s contrasted with the period 1950-53, unit prices 
of exports and imports showed little change. Export 
prices seem to have risen very slightly in 1955 and to 
have remained stable in 1956, and available data would 
indicate a similar situation in regard to import prices. 
Phe terms of trade for the region as a whole apparently 
did not change significantly in 1955 and 1956 
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Agriculture 

Within the region, the sharpest fluctuation in output 
took place in agriculture which, despite the rapid 
growth of other sectors, sull employs the bulk of the 
population of the great majority of countries and ac- 
counts for some 40 to 50 per cent of ineir national in- 
comes 

In recent years, notable progress has been made by 
several countries in removing institutional and technical 
obstacles impeding agricultural development, and a 
larger proportion of the cultivated area is now irrigated. 


Nevertheless, the level of production Is still, as in the 


Syria—Spraying cotton crop against cotton bollworm, 


lrag—Surveying soil for irrigation system 
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Saudi Arabia 
Loading oats 
into a 
thresher at 
agricultural 
station at 


Al Kharj. 


lran—Women picking tea leaves at harvest time. 


past, determined mainly by climatic conditions. During 
the period under review, those conditions were less fav- 
orable than in previous years and varied widely over the 
region. Thus, in Turkey, which accounts for close to 
half of the region’s grain crop, both the 1955 and the 
1956 grain crops were poor, as they had been in 1954. 
In the other countries, very poor crops in 1955 fol- 
lowed an excellent crop in 1954 and were, in turn, fol- 
lowed by fairly good crops in 1956. Output of cotton, 
the leading product after grains, fluctuated much less, 
since most of the crop is grown under irrigation; the up- 
ward trend since 1953 was maintained during the period 
under review. Output of most other crops has been 
rising more rapidly than that of grain and cotton. 
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Industry 


Industrial output increased sharply in 1955, but the 
over-all increase achieved in 1956 was probably less, 
largely because of the disruption caused by the Suez 
Canal crisis. 

Most Middle Eastern governments have taken active 
steps to promote industrial development, including vari- 
ous forms of tariff protection, extension of credit, pro- 
vision of transport and power, and technical assistance. 
In some countries, notably Iran, Iraq and Turkey, pub- 
lic investment had an important part in manufacturing 
and mining, while, in the others, domesiic private cap- 
ital provided the bulk of investment. Foreign capital 
continued to play a very minor part in industrial devel- 
opment outside the petroleum industry. 


Petroleum 


The petroleum industry continued its rapid advance, 
which was arrested only temporarily by the Suez crisis. 
Direct revenues received by the Middle Eastern gov- 
ernments increased correspondingly, from about $500 
million in 1953 and $680 million in 1954 to about 
$880 million in 1955 and $940 million in 1956, In- 
ternal consumption of petroleum products also main- 
tained its rapid upward trend, which in recent years has 
been at an annual rate of more than 10 per cent. 

The annual rate of increase in the production of 
crude petroleum rose from 12.8 per cent in 1954 to 
18.3 per cent in 1955, but fell to 5.5 per cent in 1956, 


mainly because of the sharp decline in the last two 
months of 1956. 


The increase in output of refined products was at a 
distinctly higher rate than in the production of crude 
petroleum. This was due both to the construction of 
new refineries and to the fuller utilization of the Aba- 
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Israel 
Floating dredge cutting 
canals into the Huleh 
swamps as part of 
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Jordan { United Nations expert has been advising 


the Government of Jordan on the de velopment of Port 


1 Agaha, Jordan's sole outlet to Red Sea 


dan refinery which, between 1951 and 1954, had op- 
erated at only a fraction of total capacity. 

Expansion of refining capacity is taking place in vari- 
ous parts of the region. In recent years, the bulk of 
investment by the oil companies operating in the Mid- 
dle East has gone into production of crude petroleum 
and into refineries. Pipeline construction, which in the 
period 1948-1951 absorbed $415 million compared 
with $460 million in production and $165 million in 
refining, accounted for a very small fraction of total 
investment after 1952. 

On the other hand, several pipelines carrying refined 
products have been built by various Middle Eastern 
governments, and steps have been taken by govern- 
ments and nationals of certain Middle Eastern countries 
to form the nucleus of a tanker fleet. 


Price and Monetary Changes 


During the period under review, most countries of 
the Middle East experienced inflationary pressures, the 
survey points out. 

Mainly because of increased expenditures on defence 
and development, government expenditures rose appre- 
ciably, outstripping the increase in ordinary budgetary 
revenues. This, together with increased private invest- 
ment in industry and mining, helped to raise the level 
of money incomes. Although almost every country had 
a growing import surplus in the period under review— 


largely covered by oil revenues, donations and public 


grants or loans—the offsetting effect of the surplus was 
lessened by the fact that in the majority of countries 
there was a change in the composition of imports in 
favor of capital goods. 

The rise in money incomes was generally not 


matched by a corresponding increase in the availability 
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of consumer goods. There were poor harvests in most 
countries in 1955, and although there was a consider- 
able improvement in agricultural output in 1956, ex- 
cept in Turkey, the increase in supply was insufficient to 
prevent food prices from rising. An additional factor 
on the supply side, particularly in Egypt, Israel and 
lurkey, was the policy of restraining imports of con- 
sumer goods. In certain countries a slight rise in import 
prices may have acted as a further factor in the rise of 


prices. 


Economic Impact of the Suez Canal Crisis 


A preliminary survey shows that the impact of the 
Suez crisis on the economy of the Middle Eastern coun- 


tries was strong, but localized and of very limited dura- 
tion. 

The military operations in Egypt resulted in a con- 
siderable amount of destruction of buildings, transport 
and mining installations in the Canal area and caused 
serious unemployment in that area, the survey states. 
The interruption of international exchange between 
Egypt and other countries and the sequestration by the 
Government of British and French establishments fur- 
ther dislocated the Egyptian economy. Agricultural pro- 
duction does not seem to have been effected by the 
hostilities, which took place outside the cultivated 
zones, but industrial and mining output fell off in the 
last two months of 1956, bringing down the total for 
the year to the level of the previous year. Inflationary 
pressures were accentuated. 

The Sinai campaign and its aftermath also inflicted 
losses on the Israeli economy, the survey says. The cost 
of preparing and conducting the campaign strained 
both the budget and the balance of payments. The bal- 
ance of payments was also affected by a decline in tour- 
ist expenditures and the suspension of United States aid. 
Industrial output was somewhat reduced by mobiliza- 
tion, but agricultural production remained unaffected. 
A sharp rise in means of payments increased the infla- 
tionary pressures which had become apparent in the last 


few years. 


Output of Crude Petroleum 


[he petroleum producing countries were all affected, 
but in different degrees, by the blockade of the Canal, 
the damaging of the pipelines carrying Iraqi oil through 
Syria, the measures taken by certain governments such 
as the embargo on the shipment of crude petroleum 
from Saudi Arabia to the Bahrein refinery, and the en- 
suing shortage of tankers. The following figures show 
the impact of the crisis on the output of crude petro- 
leum (in millions of metric tons): 


September October November December January 
Country 1956 1956 1956 1957 
Kuwait ' - ; 5 Fe 3.9 
Saudi Arabia 4.4 9 4 7 
Iraq. Eo x y ; 0.9 
Iran & zi . pM 
Qatar S 5 % ; 0.5 
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Drilling for water in the desert. 


Although complete figures are not yet available, it is 
known that output has continued to recover gradually 
with the easing of the shortage of tankers, the partial 
rehabilitation of the Iraqi pipelines in mid-March, and 
the reopening of the Suez Canal in April. Output, how- 
ever, is below the peak reached in the autumn of 1956. 

The financial impact on the oil-producing countries 
was, however, much milder than the impact on produc- 
tion. Most of the producing countries, says the survey, 
had ample reserves—in some cases advances were ex- 
tended by the petroleum companies—and there was no 
noticeable slowing down in the implementation of de- 
velopment plans. Employment was also very slightly 
affected by the disruption of production. 

There were further general repercussions of the 
Canal crisis on the Middle East, the survey points out. 
The blockage of the Canal and the severing of relations 
between some Middle Eastern countries and the United 
Kingdom and France dislocated trade with Europe and 
stimulated exchange with countries east of Suez. Hoard- 
ing of goods increased inflationary pressures and sent 
up the prices of certain goods. However, the termina- 
tion of hostilities halted some of these developmenis, 
and, by the end of the first quarter of 1957, much of 
the impact of the crisis on the region had spent its force 
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by Gunnar Myrdal 


‘The Economic 


‘ommission 


for Europe 


Its First Ten Years of Operation 


R ECENT years have witnessed the continued widening 
XV and intensification of all-European economic co 
operation within the framework of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. Even the failure of the Conference 
of the Foreign Ministers of the Four Great Powers on, 
inter alia, the development of contacts between cast 
and west in the region, which was held in the autumn 
of 1955, had not, as might have been expected at that 
time, caused a setback in this type of work in the 
eck. As a matter of fact, in the working organs of the 
ECE, the governments were actually doing continuously 
many of the things on which the four Foreign Ministers 
had not been able to make any headway at their 
meeting. The work on harmonization and normalization 
of the economic relations in Europe, which for the 
last several years had been going on quietly and 
steadily in the ECE on an all-European basis, had 
continued and, in fact, had during the winter and early 
spring of 1956 been gathering momentum. 

In explanation of this unexpectedly fortunate and 
favorable development of steady progress through the 
ECE machinery in accomplishing practical results, | 
pointed in my opening statement to the Commission 
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at its eleventh session to three of ECE’s main character- 
istics: 

First, the Commission, when it meets for its annual 
sessions, has as a solid basis for its deliberations the 
unspectacular but competent labor put in during the 
preceding year by the duly authorized experts of the 
participating governments in the many working organs 
of the Ece. The Commission has the advantage that 
its annual meeting is not an ad hoc conference but is 
the regular session of a continuous body whose terms 
of reference have long ago been unanimously agreed 
to, whose agenda reflects the practical activity on a 
technical level of its many well-established sub-organs, 
and which has at its disposal a not inexperienced and 
trusted international secretariat dedicated to, and work- 
ing under the discipline of, the United Nations Charter. 

Second, the Commission is a body whose terms of 
reference focus its deliberations upon the economic 
problems and thus de-emphasizes, so to speak, the 
purely political problems. Without underrating the 
importance of the political factors also in the economic 
field, ECE’s practical experience over the past years in 
many important fields has fully demonstrated the 
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considerable advantage of tackling economic problems 
separately and in technical terms. 

Third, in the session of the Commission not only 
the four powers but also the many smaller nations of 
the continent participate on a basis of equality, all 
of them with their individual and specific interests, and 
with an overriding common interest in peaceful co- 
operation. : 

Though the high expectations I expressed in advance 
of the eleventh session were not fully met by the de- 
cisions actually taken later by the Commission during 
that session, the Commission not only preserved intact 
its apparatus of working organs as they had gradually 
become established and coordinated with one another. 
but even took some small forward steps 


Tragic Erents 


The present session of the ECE opens in a deterior- 
ated political climate. Tragic events of a political and 
military nature have occurred during the past year 
which undoubtedly make more difficult the all-Euro- 
pean economic cooperation towards which governments 
are striving under the aegis 
of the Commission. Under — 
the impact of those events, or 
the continued failure of 
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Ece is now an institution with a tenacious reality 
of long usage and firmly entrenched mores, working 
practices and rules which are generally accepted and 
applied on the basis of common law formation. Par- 
ticipating governments have built up in ECE a complex 
of activities, widely ramified into almost all major fields 
of economic life in the form of committees, sub-com- 
mittees, working groups, conferences and consultations. 

In these working organs participate officials and ex- 
perts from most ministries dealing with questions of 
economic policy in the governments taking part in the 
work of EcE, and also often representatives for the 
industrial and commercial organizations in the various 
countries. Specialized agencies of the United Nations 
and other inter-governmental as well as non-govern- 
mental organizations in many fields also take active 
part in the activities of ECE’s working organs. 

Ece is thus very much more than just an annual 
public session of governmental representatives. Indeed, 
it can be said that this is one of the lesser of its func- 
tions. The major function of ECE is to afford to the 
governments a regular and in many directions special- 
ized instrument for year- 
xT round and, in some 
mio ~~ 4 respects, day-to-day inter- 

national community con- 


governments so far to thor and professor who has held high ' tacts on a large number of 
reach agreement on the big posts in the Government of his native Swe- ; economic questions of con- 


issues for Europe — those 
of disarmament, particu- 
larly atomic disarmament, 
and of the unification of 
Germany—must of neces- 
sity cast a heavy shadow ties for the future. 
on the work ECE attempts 

to do. Precisely at a time 

when work on the bigger 

political settlements has not reached results, it is par- 
ticularly important that nothing that can be accomplished 
in the limited sphere of economic and technical ques- 
tions to further cooperation between all the governments 
in Europe be left undone. 

It should be recalled in this connection that ECE’s 
whole history is indeed a history of a determined and 
not altogether unsuccessful effort to accomplish eco- 
nomic cooperation in spite of the political split of 
Europe and the tension of the cold war. These ac- 
complishments have value in themselves. In addition, 
they must, to a modest extent, have alleviated political 
tension and increased preparedness also for settlement 
of the political issues. In that sense, the governments 
in ECE have built up a tradition which can now help 
to prevent a further drift towards international disin- 
tegration. 

Even in the recent period of intensified political 
tension between some of the countries participating in 
the Commission, the work in the many subsidiary 
organs of ECE has not been crippled. Indeed, the 
general trend in ECE’s practical work is continuously 
steering upwards, despite certain recent events. 
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den, has been Executive Secretary of the 
Economic Commission for Europe during 
its first ten years and has recently resigned. 
Here he explains how &CE works, appraises 
its accomplishments and indicates possibili- 






cern to the economy of 
Europe. Every week of the 
year, except for a short 
recess during the Christ- 
mas and New Year holi- 
, days and a longer one 
during July and August, 
about two or more meet- 
ings of the working organs 
are held. To the continual activity under ECE also be- 
longs the work of the secretariat which serves the 
Commission and its several working organs. 


, 

; 

2 
Meter 


EcE is now a going concern. Its work proceeds 
without much publicity. It functions more like a big 
business enterprise or a regular branch of public ad- 
ministration. But an institution should be judged by 
its results. The governments using the machinery of 
the Commission have undoubtedly accomplished a 
great deal during the past ten years. These achieve- 
ments, while modest in scope, have not been entirely 
without importance. Perhaps I might here briefly char- 
acterize some of these achievements. 

Through the ECE committees, governments have sta- 
bilized market conditions and met emergency supply 
problems in the main economic sectors. They have 
helped substantially to increase intra-European trade, 
particularly east-west trade. They have promoted an 
increase in output and productivity in key sectors of 
the economy by exchanging information and experi- 
ence. The careful scientific analyses of economic trends 


(Continued on page 56) 
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hensive of eight such yearbooks so far published by the United Nations. 


A World of € lange Mirrored 


in 


STATISTICS 


Some further highlights of the Statistical Yearbook 1956, the most compre- 


are presented in the following article, the second of a series of three to be 


carried in the Review. The first appeared in the June issue, and the third 


will be in the August issue. The three articles with charts will later be re- 





pe ES computed by the United Na- 
tions Statistical Office show that 
mining and manutacturing production 
in the world—excluding the USSR, 
Eastern Europe and the Chinese main 
land—was greater in 1955 than in any 
preceding postwar or prewar year. It 
was 10 per cent greater than in 1954, 
nearly 50 per cent. more than in 1949, 
almost twice as great as in the peak 
prewar vear of 1937 and rather more 
than twice as high as in 1929. And in 
the first half of 1956, world industrial 
oduction was running still higher 
pout 4 per cent above the 1955 level 
World mining production has not ex- 
panded as rapidly as the manutactur- 
ing industry: the increase between 
1937 and 1955S amounted to 65 per 
cent against 100 per cent for manu- 
facturing 

In Europe, excluding Eastern Euro 
pean countries 
passed the 1937 


risen since then with considerable ra 


industrial production 
level in 1949 and has 


piditvy, by nearly 60 per cent up to 
1955 and by almost 70 per cent up to 
Manu- 


nearly 


the second quarter of 1956 


facturing was responsible for 
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printed as a pamphlet. 


all this expansion, as mining 
coal mining—regained the 1937 level 
only in 1951 and has since increased 
by only 10 per cent up to 1955 or 17 
per cent up to the second quarter of 
1956 


largely 


Mining production in South and 
Central America, including Mexico, 
on the other hand, more than doubled 
between 1937 and 1953 and _ there- 

per cent up to 1955 
or 27 per cent by the first quarter of 
1956. 


after rose by 17 


Ihe following indices illustrate the 
development of mining and manutac- 
turing in the major industrial countries 


over the past two decades 


In the USSR, the available data 
point to nearly a fourfold increase in 


industrial production between 1937 
and 1953, followed by a further rise 
of 27 per cent by 1955. 

Among many industrially less ad- 
vanced countries, manufacturing pro- 
duction has vastly expanded since be- 
fore the war. For instance, the Belgian 
Congo shows an increase of 1,300 per 
cent, Southern Rhodesia 376 per cent, 
Hungary 279 per cent, including elec- 
tricity and gas, Yugoslavia 175 per 
cent, including mining, Turkey 149 
per cent, Mexico 137 per cent, Chile 
117 per cent, the Argentine 97 per 


1953—100 


1956 
193 1948 1984 1955 (second quarter) 

Canada $3 79 9S 107 115 
United States 16 78 93 104 106 
France 77 79 109 120 139 
West Germany 77(1938) S58(1949) 112 129 140 
United Kingdom 76 §3 107 113 114 
(including building 
Japan 0 38 108 117 37 
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cent, and Greece 60 per cent. In 1955, 
manufacturing production in China 
(Taiwan) was nearly ten times as 
great as in 1946, in Pakistan three and 
a half times as great as in 1950, in 
Brazil nearly twice as high as in 1944, 
and in Algeria more than 50 per cent 
higher than in 1948. 


Coal Production 


In 1955, the world—including the 
USSR but excluding the Chinese main- 
land—mined more coal—about 1,504 
million metric tons of what is still the 
principal commercial source of energy 
—than in any year during the preced- 
ing two decades, 8 per cent more than 
in 1954, and 19 per cent more than in 
1937. If the USSR as well as the 
Chinese mainland is excluded, world 
coal output in 1955 was 7 per cent 
higher than in 1954, but only 6 per 
cent higher than in 1937 and even 
somewhat lower than in the postwar 
vear 1948 or 1951. 

Of the 1955 world coal production, 
the United States accounted for 30 per 
cent, the USSR for 18 per cent, the 
United Kingdom for 15 per cent, and 
West Germany for nearly 9 per cent. 
In 1954 the USSR first displaced the 
United Kingdom as the world’s second 
largest coal producer. 

United States coal production, after 
a more or less continuous decline be- 
tween 1947 and 1954, made an 18 per 
cent recovery in 1955 but it still fell 
short of the 1937 figure by about three 
quarters of a million metric tons. Later 
data indicate a further rise of about 
7 per cent in 1956. 

Figures furnished by the USSR for 
the Yearbook now show coal and lig- 
nite separately. Coal production in 
1955 is put at 276.1 million metric 
tons as against 243.7 million in 1954 
and 109.9 million in 1937. Lignite 
production is given as 114.9 million 
metric tons in 1955 as against 103.4 
million in 1954 and 18.1 million in 
1937. 

The United Kingdom produced less 
coal in 1955—225.2 million metric 
tons—than in any year since 1950, 
about 1 per cent less than in 1954 and 
some 8 per cent less than in 1937. 

West German coal production in- 
creased from 54 million metric tons 
in 1946 to nearly 132 million in 1955, 
and France—excluding the Saar— 
produced 55.3 million metric tons of 
coal in 1955, which was 2 per cent 
more than in 1954 and 25 per cent 
more than in 1937. 

Japan’s 1955 coal output of 42.4 
million metric tons was slightly lower 
than in 1954 and about 6 per cent 
lower than in 1937. The 1955 coal 
output in Canada and the Netherlands 
also fell short of the 1937 production, 
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and in Belgium it barely equalled the 
prewar figure. 

Among the Eastern European coun- 
tries, Poland reported its 1955 coal 
production at 94.5 million metric tons 
as against 70.3 million in 1948 and 
36.2 million in its prewar territory in 
1937; Czechoslovakia is credited with 
having produced 22.1 million metric 
tons of coal in 1955 as against 16.7 
million in 1937; Hungary reported a 
coal output of 2.7 million metric tons 
as against 917,000 in 1937; and Bul- 
garia 293,000 metric tons as against 
121,000 in 1937. Official figures pub- 
lished for the mainland of China show 
an increase in coal production of from 
61.9 million metric tons in 1942 to 
93.2 million in 1955. 

Some of the medium-sized produc- 
ers stepped up their output. Spain, for 
instance, mined about six times as 
much coal in 1955 as in 1937, Turkey 
two and a half times as much, the 
Union of South Africa twice as much, 
and Australia one and a half times as 
much. The greatest relative increases 
in coal production since before the 
war have been achieved in some of 
the small producing countries: in 1955 
coal output in Algeria was twenty-one 
times as great as in 1937, in the 
Belgian Congo thirteen times as great, 
in Mozambique nine times as much, 
in Morocco (former French zone) 
four and a half times as great, and 
in Brazil and Southern Rhodesia three 
times as high. 


Crude Petroleum 
and Its Products 


World production of crude petro- 
leum rose nearly 13 per cent in 1955 
and amounted to about 778.8 million 
metric tons, as against 465.4 million 
in 1949 and 279.5 million in 1937—a 
total increase of 179 per cent between 
1937 and 1955. If the USSR is ex- 
cluded, world production shows a 
slightly larger increase—182 per cent 
—from 1937 to 1955. 

Three oil-producing areas were 
mainly responsible for the phenomenal 
rise in world petroleum production 
since the prewar days, as shown in 
the following table (in millions of 
metric tons) : 


1937 1949 1955 


United States 172.9 248.9 335.8 
Venezuela 27.2 70.5 115.2 
Iraq, Kuwait, 
Qatar and 
Saudi Arabia 4.3 39.8 141.0 
Total 204.4 359.2 592.0 


The United States accounted for 43 
per cent of the world output of crude 
petroleum in 1955, Venezuela for 15 
per cent, and the four Middle East 
countries mentioned for 18 per cent. 


Many other countries, however, also 
contributed to the expansion in world 
crude petroleum production. The 
USSR raised its output of crude oil 
from 28.5 million metric tons in 1937 
to 33.4 million in 1949 and to 70.8 
million in 1955, 

Among the older large-scale produc- 
ing countries, crude oil Output rose 
between 1937 and 1955 from 6.7 to 
12.8 million metric tons in Mexico, 
from 7.3 to 11.8 million in Indonesia 
and from 7.2 to an estimated 10.6 
million in Romania. 

The smaller producers have reg- 
widespread and striking in- 
creases, especially in the postwar 
period. Between 1949 and 1955, crude 
petroleum output rose from 3.4 
to 5.2 million metric tons in Brunei, 
from 1.2 to 3.7 million metric tons in 
Austria, from 842,000 to 3.1 million 
in West Germany, from 506,000 to 
1.6 million in Hungary, from 81,000 
to 885,000 in France, from 7,000 to 
336,000 in Chile, from 14,000 to 254,- 
000 in Brazil, and from 9,000 to 205,- 
000 in Italy. 

Iran’s crude petroleum production, 
which, because of the oil dispute, had 
fallen from 32.3 million metric tons 
in 1950 to less than 1.5 million in 
1952 and 1953, recovered to 17.1 mil- 
lion metric tons in 1955. 

In petroleum products, there were 
the following increases in the world 
output—excluding the USSR, Eastern 
Europe. India and the Chinese main- 
land—from 1937 to 1955 (from 1949 
to 1955 in parentheses): 157 (53) 
per cent for motor spirit (gasoline), 
223 (78) per cent for kerosene, 363 
(97) per cent for distillate fuel oil and 
146 (34) per cent for residual fuel 
oil. Refinery production has expanded 
very rapidly during the postwar period 
in Europe where between 1937 and 
1955 output of gasoline rose by 449 
per cent, kerosene by 564 per cent, dis- 
tillate fuel oil by 1,423 per cent and 
residual fuel oil by 1,342 per cent. As 
a result, Europe’s share of world pro- 
duction of gasoline rose from 5 per 
cent in 1937 to 11 per cent in 1955; 
of residual fuel oil from 4 per cent in 
1937 to 23 per cent in 1955; while 
over the same period North America’s 
share of world production of motor 
spirit declined from 86 to 79 per cent 
and of residual fuel oil from 83 to 52 
per cent. 


istered 


Output of Electricity 


The output of electricity has more 
than quadrupled since before the Sec- 
ond World War. This rapid and wide- 
spread growth is reflected in the pro- 
duction figures for about 150 countries 
given in the Statistical Yearbook. In 
1955, the world—including the USSR 

is estimated to have produced 
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pel 


cent more 1 in 1954, 59 per cent 


more that 1950, 242 per cent more 
more than five times 


North America 


than in 


iS mucl 1929 


iccounted for 47 per cent of the 
production, with the United 
States alone generating 41 per cent 
I 

| 


world 


irope produced 31 per cent, the 


SSR II per cent, Asia per cent, 


South Am i nearly per cent, and 
Africa and Oceania about | per 


shows that the USSR 
mainland and several East 
vastly 


the Chines 
ern European countries have 


increased their output of electricity 
since before the war, which has helped 
them to cope with their rapid indus- 
trial expansior 

Among the major producers of elec 
tric energy, Output increased between 
1937 and 1955 1950 and 
1955 in parentheses) by 329 (62) per 
cent in the United States, by 370 (87) 
per cent in the USSR, by 115 (45) 
per cent in Japan, by 148 (50) per 


(between 


cent in France, by 147 (54) per cent 
in Italy, by 210 (36) per cent in Swe- 
den and by 145 (28) per cent in Nor- 
way. In 1955, the United Kingdom 
the world’s third largest producer of 
electricity generated 29 per cent 
more electricity than in 1951, 

Official figures show that the main- 
land of China generated in 1955 some 
180 per cent more electricity than in 
1949. The percentage in- 


creases since before the war in the 


greatest 
production of electric 
shown in the Yearbook to have taken 
place in the small and less developed 


energy are 


reas 


Energy Consumption 


Lhe Statistical Yearhoo! 
data tor 110 countries on the total and 


provides 


per Capita consumption of commercial 
sources of energy—mainly coal and 
petroleum and their derivatives, as well 
as hydro-electric power—expressed in 
terms of coal equivalent 


World 


1955) was 


consumption of energy in 
more than 9 per cent 
greater than in 1954 and 82 per cent 
World per capita 


which did not 


more than in 1937 
energy consumption 
show such a rapid rise because of the 
substantial increase in world popula- 
tion, was calculated to be equivalent 
to 1.29 metric tons of coal in 1955 
against 1.20 in 1954 and 0.94 in 1937. 

The biggest regional consumer of 
energy was North America, with 441% 
per cent of the world total in 1955; 
next was Western Europe, with 23 per 
cent. The USSR, Eastern Europe and 
the Chinese mainland, _ statistically 
grouped — together. 22% 
per cent; then came Asia (excluding 
the USSR, the Chinese mainland and 
North Korea), which accounted for 
5'4 per cent; South America, 2 pet 
Africa, 1°4 per cent; and Oce- 


consumed 


cent; 
ania, 144 per cent 

Ihe United States is by far the 
world’s largest consumer of energy. In 
1955 the United States used nearly 40 
per cent of the total world output— 
about three times as much as the 
USSR, the second largest consumer. 
The next largest consumers were the 
United Kingdom, West Germany, 
Canada and France. 

Canada showed the largest increase 
118 per 
cent. The United States was next with 


in consumption since 1937 


Percentage Increases in World Production 


Coal 
lexcluding 


China mainland) 


Crude Petroleum 


Electricity 


Cement 


Ships 


excluding USSR) 


Motor Vehicles 


The percentage increases in 


; 
hetween the 


prewar peak vear of 1937 


world production of major commodities 


and 1955 and also between 1950 


and 1955 are shown on this chart 


80 per cent Considerable increases 
were also noted in many Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries. For instance, the use 
of energy increased fivefold in Bul- 
garia, fourfold in Romania and nearly 
threefold in Hungary, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia The 
threefold in the USSR and on the 


Chinese mainland. 


increase was 


Crude Steel Production 


Steel is usually regarded as one of 
the principal economic barometers. 
Thus it is interesting to note in the 
Y earhook that in 1955, the world, ex- 
cluding the Chinese mainland, made 
more crude steel—266.3 million metric 
tons—than in any preceding year, 20 
per cent more than in 1954, and al- 
most twice as much as in the prewar 
peak year of 1937. The United States 
accounted for 40 per cent of the 1955 
world steel production, the USSR for 
17 per cent, West Germany for 8 per 
cent, the United Kingdom for 7% 
per cent. and France (not including 
the Saar) for just under 5 per cent. 

United States steel production in 
1955 set a new record of 106.2 mil- 
lion metric tons, almost a third more 
than in 1954 and more than twice as 
much as in 1937. 

The USSR lifted its steel output in 
1955 to 45.3 million metric tons, 9 
per cent more than in 1954 and more 
than two and half times as much as 
in 1937. 

In 1955, with an output of 21.3 
million metric tons, West Germany dis- 
placed the United Kingdom as the 
world’s third largest steel-maker. This 
was an increase of 22 per cent over 
the 1954 production and 19 per cent 
above the same area’s production in 
1938. 

Nevertheless, the United Kingdom 
produced more than in any preceding 
year—20.1 million metric tons or 7 
per cent more than in 1954 and half 
as much again as in 1937. 

Official figures published for the 
mainland of China put steel produc- 
tion at 2.9 million metric tons in 1955 
as against 2.2 million in 1954 and 
920,000 in 1943. Indeed, all the thirty- 
four countries listed in the Yearbook, 
except Chile, made more steel in 1955 
than in any previous year. Manifold 
increases since before the war oc- 
curred in the smaller or newer steel- 
making countries such as Southern 
Rhodesia, the Union of South Africa, 
Mexico, Brazil, Chile. Turkey, Den- 
mark, Finland and the Netherlands. 


Steel Consumption 


The consumption of steel is another 
important indication of the economic 
condition of a country or region, and 
the Yearbook contains data for more 
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than sixty countries 
expressed in terms of crude steel and 


well as the per capita 


[he figures are 


give the total as 
apparent 
show the production plus imports, less 


consumption—that is, they 


exports 

Che marked expansion in world pro 
duction of crude steel since before the 
war has been accompanied by a rapid 
increase in apparent consump- 
tion by virtually all the steel-consum- 


steel 


ing countries. Here are a few examples 
of these since 1936-38 
United States 150 per cent; United 
Kingdom 71 per cent; Japan 30 per 
cent, 51 per cent since 1950-52; Italy 
148 per cent; Canada 195 per cent 
France, including the Saar, consumed 
91 per cent more steel than it did in 
1936-38, when, however, the Saar pro- 
duction was not included. The USSR 
is estimated by the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe to 
have consumed in 1955 about two 
and a half times as much steel as it 
did on the average in 1936-38. 

Steel consumption among the less 
developed countries, however, shows 
the greatest relative advance. For in- 
stance, in British East Africa it was 
eight times as great in 1955 as in 1936- 
38. Several other countries and terri- 
tories in Africa, including British West 
Africa and the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, could boast of a 
three and a half to fourfold increase. 
Iraq, the Belgian Congo, French West 
Africa, Morocco and Thailand stepped 
up their consumption to five times the 
prewar level. 

But this is still not a true picture 
of the benefits enjoyed by the inhabi- 
tants of those countries. Per capita 
figures clearly show up the wide gap 
between the industrialized and the 
underdeveloped countries. For in- 
stance, in the United States every per- 
son appeared to be using, on an aver- 
age, 620 kilos of steel in 1955; every 
Swede had 402 kilos, and the English- 
man slightly less; whereas in British 
West Africa the per capita consump- 
tion was only 4.9 kilos, and in India 
it was 7.4 kilos. 


increases 


Tobacco Products 


The world made—and presumably 
smoked—nearly two and half times as 
many cigarettes in 1955 as in 1937, 
but in most countries the output 
of manufactured tobacco—for pipe 
smoking and chewing—tither declined 
or increased only slightly over the 
same period. 

The decline in the production of 
manufactured tobacco has been par- 
ticularly marked in the older or more 
advanced tobacco-manufacturing coun- 
tries. For instance, between the prewar 
years and 1954 or 1955 the output of 
manufactured tobacco fell by 79 per 
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Cigarette Production 
Per Cent Increase 1937-1955 


Australia 
Canada 
Denmark 
France 
Greece 
Hungary 
Italy 
Netherlands 


Philippines 


Poland 
(1937 dato based on 
prewor territory) 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


USSR 
(1937-1954) 


Pe ee 
United Kingdom 
(1935-1954) 


United States 


cent in the USSR, by 73 per cent in 
Austria, 52 per cent in Cuba, 51 per 
cent in Hungary, 42 per cent in the 
United States, 41 per cent in France, 
30 per cent in the United Kingdom, 
28 per cent in the Netherlands, 22 per 
cent in Sweden, 20 per cent in Switzer- 
land, 11 per cent in Italy and by 7 per 
cent in Denmark. On the other hand, 
production rose by 85 per cent in 
New Zealand, 55 per cent in Lebanon, 
45 per cent in Australia, 21 per cent 
in Finland, 11 per cent in Angola and 
one per cent in Canada. 

Meanwhile, production of cigarettes 
soared throughout the world. The 
United States was the largest producer. 
with 412,309 million cigarettes in 
1955, followed by the USSR with 
207,400 million in 1954, and then by 
the United Kingdom, which manufac- 
tured 112,481 million in 1954. Next, 
but considerably further down the list, 
was Italy, with an output of 38,720 
million cigarettes in 1955, and close 
behind were France and Poland (pre- 
war territories). The other producers 
in order of importance were Canada, 
the Philippines, Hungary, the Nether- 
lands, Greece, Australia. Switzerland, 
Sweden and Denmark. 

The percentage increases in these 
countries since before the war are 
shown in the chart above. 

The United States is by far the 
world’s largest producer of cigarettes, 
with 29 per cent of the world total in 
1955, followed by the USSR, with 15 
per cent of the total in 1954. The 
United Kingdom produced 8 per cent 











of the world total in 1954, and Japan 
7 per cent in 1955, 


Textile Production 
and Consumption 


The world’s textile industries, out- 
side the USSR, used more raw cotton 
in 1955/56 than in any other postwar 
year and more raw wool in 1955 than 
in any preceding postwar year except 
1950 and 1953. At the same time, 
there was a phenomenal expansion in 
the use of man-made textile materials 
of cellulosic and non-cellulosic origin. 

World industrial consumption of 
raw cotton in 1955/56, excluding the 
USSR, was 3 per cent higher than in 
the previous year and 24 per cent 
higher than the average consumption 
during the five years preceding the 
Second World War. 

In 1955/56, industrial consumption 
of raw cotton in the United States was 
40 per cent greater than the prewar 
average and in India and Pakistan to- 
gether. 64 per cent higher; but it was 
3 per cent less on the mainland of 
China, 33 per cent less in Japan, and 
44 per cent less in the United King- 
dom. In the countries which use less 
raw cotton, consumption has increased 
manifold since before the war. In 
1955/56 the Union of South Africa 
consumed fifty times as much cotton 
as before the war; Uruguay thirty 
times as much; Thailand eight times 
as much; Chile seven times as much; 
Egypt, Cuba and Australia five times 
as much. In the Belgian Congo, Ar- 
gentina, Colombia and Turkey, con- 













ventina. Colombia and turkey. 


con- 


sumption was four times the prewar 
iVerade \s esult of these develop 
share of the United States 
Pakistan in the 


had 


ments, the 
ind that ot 
world consumption of raw 

Ww hile the 
the Chinese mainland, Japan and the 
Kingdom smaller than 


India ind 
cotton 
share of 


isen somewhat 


United was 
betore 
Wor ld 


raw 


industrial consumption of 
not including the USSR 
1955. While 
it was then 22 per cent higher than the 
average consumption in 1934-38, it 
nevertheless fell somewhat short of the 
1950 and 1953 figures. In 1955, the 
States consumed 9 per cent 
more wool than in 1954, 23 per cent 
more than the 1934-38 average, but 34 


wool 


rose 3 to 4 per cent in 


United 


per cent less than in 1950 and 16 pet 
less than in 1953. After 
ond slump in the United States con- 
1953, the United King- 
from the United States, 
as the world’s top 
The United 
Kingdom consumption dropped com- 


cent the sec- 
sumption in 
dom regained 
tS prewar position 


consumer of raw wool 


paratively litthke during 1950 and 1953 


ind then resumed its upward trend 
Ihe third largest consumer! was 
France. followed by West Germany 

Production of man-made textile 
fibres has ncreased = very rapidly 
throughout the world. The output of 
the cellulosic fibres—ravon and acetat 
im and estaple—-rose from 827.000 
metric tons in 1937 to 1.112.000 tn 
1948 and to 275.000 in LISS. a total 
overall INCTCASE ol 175 pel cent 
throughout the world. including the 
USSR. In 1955, seven countries ac 
counted tor ihout three quarters ot 


world States 


iImost 15 


production: the United 
cent, Japan tor 


per cent West G 


for 25 per 


rmany and the 


United Kingdom for between 9 and 
10 per cent each, Italy tor nearly 6 
per cent, and France and the USSR 


tor nearly 5 per cent each 
World 


fibres 


output of the non-cellulosic 
nvlon, dacron and similar 
trom 99,700 metric tons 
255,000 in The 
accounted for 67 per 
19SS total, the United 
Kingdom for 8 per cent, Japan for 6 


sVn- 
thetics rose 7 
in IYSI to 

United States 


cent of the 


1955 


per cent. France for 5 per cent and 
West Germany for 4'2 per cent. Six 
other countries accounted for the re- 
maining 10 per cent or so. Production 
of fabrics from fibres of a non-cel- 
lulosic base in the United = States 
climbed trom iS million metres in 
1949 to 599 million metres in 1955 
i more than fivefold increase in six 
years 

(Thre art , 
vorics ; ; rela ; i rrN 

- Meme mee 
Tire fan } I of five ill appear in 
the Aucust issue of the Review) 


and about 


World population 


Five 


yh. world’s population is increas- 
ing at the rate of almost 5,000 per- 
sons per hour. In one day the increase 
is enough to people a small city. In a 
many join’ the 


veur, as individuals 


human race as now populate Turkey, 
the Philippines and Ceylon—almost 43 
million. At 


crease, 4 New pe pulation equivalent to 


the present rate of in- 


that of India is produced in about 
eight vears, or to that of the United 
States in three and a half vears. These 


Startling tacts emerge trom. statistics 
which appear in the recently-issued 
Demographic Yearbook, published by 
the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations They help to explain the 


need tor worldwide efforts to produce 
and 
efficiently 


' 
omer essentials, 


food ind 


to produce them more 
Fechnological advances in this diree- 
tion appear to be not only desirable 
but urgent 

United Nations experts estimate the 
rate in 


neighborhood ol 34 


1955 in the 
births per 1,000 


while the death rate is about 


world birth to be 
persons 
18. This annual net 
gain of 1.6 per cent, a rate of increase 


amounts to an 


which will double the world’s popula- 
tion by the end of the century. By the 
2000, if the trend 
continues, the world will have to feed, 


vear population 
house and clothe more than five thou- 
sand million persons 

Of the current world population of 
2.691 Asia, 
in Europe, 14 per cent in 
North and South America, 8 per cent 
USSR. 


cent in 


million, 55 per 


15 per cent 


cent is in 


in Africa, 7 per cent in the 


half of one per 









crease: 


thousand million b 


Oceania. For the period trom 1951 to 


1955, the greatest rate of population 


growth was in Middle and South 
America (more than 25 per thou- 
sand), Oceania (22 per thousand), 


Africa (20 per thousand), and South- 
Asia (20 per The 


world-wide rate of was only 


west thousand). 
increase 
Birth rates for the 
Africa, Middle 


Asia—45 per 


16 per thousand. 
period were highest in 
America Southeast 


thousand, compared with a world rate 


and 


of 34—but in a majority of instances 


the death rate these 


than for the 


was higher in 
world at large. 
phenomenon indicated by the 
is that where birth 
are tending to go higher, 


they 


revions 
One 
Statistics 
high 


and where birth rates are low 


rates are 
they 


are tending to fall 


Declining Death Rate 


Death rates were lower in the 1950- 
1954 period than from 1945 through 
1949. The mortality 1s 
regarded as “the most significant dem- 
ographic event during the last decade,” 
responsible along with stabilization of 


reduction in 


birth rates for the world’s accelerated 
population growth. The declining death 
may be attributed 

advances in environmental 


rate largely to 
sanitation 
and disease control through the appli- 
cation of medical and public-health 
The introduction of anti- 
biotics in the late 1930'’s made control 


techniques. 


of maternal mortality a possibility, as 
well as materially decreasing risk of 
death from pneumonia, 
ind other diseases susceptible to this 
type of treatment. With the spread of 
anti-malarial campaigns during and 
after the Second World War, and the 
introduction of 


tuberculosis 


controls such 
death 


infecthous 


Sanitary 


as new water supply systems, 


rates trom a number of 


diseases declined sharply 
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the year 2000 
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The revoluiionary decline in mortal- 
itv over the last decade has also been 
reflected in increased life expectancy 
at birth. In the United States, for ex- 
ample, 1945 and 1954, an 
increase of three years in the expecta- 
tion of life at birth for white males 
was recorded. The increase for non- 
white males was five 
males, the corresponding 
were four years for white population 
and six for non-white. Similarly, Hun- 


between 


vears. For fe- 


increases 


gary records increases of ten years 
for males and eleven for females, be- 
tween 1941 and 1955. Chile’s records 
show life expectancy at birth in 1952 
as being twelve years longer for males 
and fourteen years longer for females 
than it was in 1940. Portugal recorded 
increases of seven years for males and 
eight for females in the ten-yea 
period 1942-1952. 

The country which now has one 
of the lowest crude death rates, the 
Netherlands, has also the highest 
average expectation of life at birth for 
males and females, namely, seventy- 
one and seventy-three 
tively. Females, however, can be ex- 
pected to live just as long in England 
and Wales, where life expectancy in 
1954 was seventy-three years. The 
shortest average life expectancy in a 
major country is found in India, where 


years respec- 


the records show thirty-two years for 


males and females. based on_ the 
censuses of 1941 and 1951. 

An interesting sex differential is 
shown in the life expectancy values. 
According to the figures, males born 
now may expect to live an average of 
seventy more in only one 
country, the Netherlands. But twelve 
countries are able to record such high 
values for females, either among the 
total population or the largest segment 
of it. These figures bear out the well- 
established differences in the death 


years OF 
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rates for males and females, the male 
risk of dying being greater at almost 
every age after childhood. 


Population by Ages 


information trom 
territories, it 1S 


On the basis of 
42 countries and 
estimated that, on the average, 34 per 
cent of the world’s population is under 
fifteen years of age, 58 per cent is 
fifteen to fifty-nine, and 8 per cent 1s 
over SIXty ; 

By far the largest percentage of the 
populations in Africa, Middle America 
and Southeast Asia are children. In 
these areas, more than 40 per cent of 
the population is under fifteen years 
while in Europe and North 
America the corresponding percentage 
is less than 30. There is, of 
a corresponding reversal in the pro- 
portion of the population of working 
age in these Atrica, Middle 
America and Southeast Asia have 
slightly over 50 per cent in the fifteen 
to fifty-nine group, while North Amer- 
ica, Oceania and Europe have over 60 
per cent at working ages. Presumably, 
better health conditions, 
North America, Oceania and Europe 
also have a large part of their popula- 
tion living to age sixty. 

The age distribution of population 
naturally determines in part how many 
persons will be in the “working popu- 
lation” or, as shown in the Yearbook 
the “economically The per- 
centage of the total male population 
reported as economically active nor- 
mally reflects the industrialization of 
a nation’s economy. It also indicates 
the proportion of the population which 
bears the responsibility of 
supporting the rest. 

United Nations statisticians point 
out that in Europe males in the 
working population, i.e., in the “pro- 
ductive ages,” almost invariably ex- 
ceed 60 per cent of the total, while 
in Latin American and Asian coun- 
tries the percentages are in the 50’s, 
as is the case in the United States, 
with 58 per cent. There is little varia- 
tion by age in the percentage of the 
population in the labor force until the 
upper ages are reached. At ages sixty 
and over, there begins to be evidence 
of the retirement of men in Western 
European countries, Australia, New 
Zealand, the United States and Cana- 
da, as indicated by the drop in the 
percentage of males in the labor force. 

The participation of women in the 
economy of various 
brought out in figures showing the 
percentage of women of all ages re- 
ported as “economically 
though these figures are admittedly 
affected by many irrelevant factors. 
This percentage varies from a high of 
54 for Haiti, Turkey and Bulgaria to 


vears of age 


or age, 


course, 


areas: 


because of 


active.” 


essentially 


countries is 


active,” al- 


Pakistan. 
also shown tor 


of 4 in 
of 7. 4, and 2 are 
Asian populations in Africa. Many of 
the Latin American show 
percentages of 9 and 10. The majority 
of European countries fall between 20 
and 40 per cent. The United States 
has 22 per cent. and Canada 17 per 
cent. 

The United Kingdom had the larg- 
est percentage of its school-age popu- 
lation attending school at the time of 
the census. Ninety-seven per cent of 
the population between ages five and 
fourteen was in Scotland, 
95 per in England and Wales, 
and 91 per cent in Northern Ireland. 
Percentages above 80 were found in 
Japan and the United States, but they 
fall as low as 41 in Portugal, 34 in the 
Dominican Republic. 28 in Bolivia, 
and 27 in Turkey. These low percen- 
tages are perhaps the reason for the 
high proportion of the population re- 


ported as economically active in those 


a low Percentages 


countries 


school in 


cent 


countries. 


Occupation and Industry 


The figures compiled by the Statisti- 
cal Office show that the United States, 
Canada, Israel and Australia lead in 
the percentage of their population en- 
gaged in professional and managerial 
jobs, with 15 per cent or more of the 
males reported in that category. A 
large male segment in European and 
Western Hemisphere countries is com- 
posed of “craftsmen.” Less industrial- 
ized areas proportionately 
higher percentage engaged in farming 
pursuits, this value going to very high 
levels in Thailand, India, Pakistan, 
Turkey and the Central American 
countries. 

Countries with less than 35 per cent 
of the population in agricultural in- 
dustries may be considered relatively 
highly industrialized. In this category 
will be found Canada, the United 
States, Israel, Argentina and most of 
the countries of Europe. The higher 
incidence of craftsmen and managers 
is also reflected indirectly in the in- 
dustrial distribution of population. In 
Belgium, Germany, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and the United Kingdom, for ex- 
ample, well over 30 per cent of the 
male population is reported to be en- 
manufacturing, while this 
percentage is as low as 6 in the Phil- 
ippines, 9 in Venezuela, 10 in India, 
and 13 in Yugoslavia. The dependence 
of Chile on mining, of which copper 
is a large share, is reflected in the 6 
per cent of its population engaged in 
that industry. Likewise, in the Union 
of South Africa, the dependence of 
the native economy on mining is 
readily seen in the 17 per cent of the 
Bantu population who work in that 
field. 


show a 
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Left: A manganese mine in Morocco. A rise in 
mineral output and agricultural output there 
in 1956 compensated for a fall in industrial 
production, Generally in North Africa there 
has been a decline in economic activity. 


‘ 


An Economic Look at Africa 


A DECLINE in production in the northern region of Africa, a slowing down of the 
é expansion in the national income of South Africa, and a deterioration in the 
trade balance of most countries of tropical Africa are among the developments 
reported in a new survey entitled, Economic Developments in Africa, 1955-1956, 
prepared by the United Nations Bureau of Economic Affairs with the assistance 
of the United Nations Statistical Office. For purposes of the review, “tropical 
Africa” refers to all of Africa exclusive of Algeria, Egypt, Libya, Morocco, Tunisia 
and the Union of South Africa. 

The survey, along with a review of economic developments in the Middle East 
for 1955 and 1956 (see page 18), and a world economic review for 1956, will 
serve as background documents for the annual discussion of the world economic 
situation at the forthcoming summer session of the Economic and Social Council, 
scheduled to convene on July 2 at Geneva. 


Decline in Production in North Africa 


Since 1954, there has been a decline in economic activity in the northern part 
of the continent where Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia have a common pattern of 
production and are members of the French franc zone, trading mainly with France. 

The decline in economic activity in all three countries in 1955 was accounted 
for chiefly by the fall in agricultural output. Algeria enjoyed good harvests in 1956, 
but the resultant gains were offset by the decline in mineral and industrial output. 
Economic activity in Morocco was maintained at the 1955 level, as the fall in 
industrial production was compensated for by the rise in agricultural and mineral 
output. Agricultural output in Tunisia during 1956 showed little increase, and the 
other major sectors of the economy remained at the same ievel or recorded a fall 
in production. 

The decline is attributed, to some extent, to unfavorable weather and political 
conditions; but, the survey points out “the expansion in economic activity in the 
three countries had been slowing down appreciably even before 1955, chiefly 
because of the slackening in investment in the major sectors of the economy, The 
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Slackening in real investment continued more rapidty 
dur 56 in Moroceo and Tunisia, where there alse 
Wits considerable increase in the outtlow of privais 
capital not compensated by the inflow of public fund 
enal ClcrIsl .* re) | past years 

Internally, the outflow of private capital was reflected 
in lecline in bank liquidity particularly in M OEY 


where, from December 1955 to September 1956, bank 


deposits fell by about 40 per cent. Faced with a difhicu 
situate many banks had to resort to the State Ban 
of Morocco tor rediscount 

In the field of public finance, since anticipated loans 


from France failed to materialize, Morocco and Tunisia 
in 1956 experienced difficulty in financing their develop 
ment projects. It would appear, the survey states, that 
the three countries will continue to receive public funds 
from abroad, perhaps in larger amounis than in past 
years, “but these funds will be far short of requirements 
for rural development and for creating employment 
opportunities for a large number of jobless people in 
urban areas.” 

Unemployment in North Africa, because of the large 
rural migration to urban areas, Is cited as a major 
problem, which was further complicated in Morocco 
and Tunisia by the closing down of many European 
owned undertakings during 1956. Despite measures 
taken by the three governments to increase employment 
opportunities, the survey stresses, the problem must be 
tackled at its source, namely, the rural areas “where 
migration to the towns must be discouraged by means 


of rural development.” 


Trade Balance of Tropical Africa 


“Subsistence production” in tropical Africa, the sur- 
vey notes, accounts for a large proportion of the re- 
sources of land and labor productively employed. Since 
information in this field was lacking, the report limus 
itself to developments in the “money economy,” par- 
ticularly in the export sector which, to a large extent 
determines the level of cash income of most of the 
population 

The most significant factor in the export sector of 
tropical Africa during 1955 and 1956 was the changes 
in world prices of primary commodities 

Although there was a deterioration in the terms ol 
the 


agricultural communities did not fully reflect the fall in 


trade of most countries, money income of many 


prices for their exports. This resulted partly from an 
expansion in output and partly from the intervention ol 


On hand, the 


earnings of those few countries which benefited from 


stabilization funds. the other increased 
a rise in their export prices accrued almost entirely to 


enterprises of non-indigenous owners. Thus, the in- 
creased earnings were not fully reflected in personal 
income generally. 

Although exports either fell or showed only small 
increases, imports rose substantially in 1955 in the area. 
Consequently, a deterioration in the trade balance of 
most countries of tropical Africa resulted. The survey 


notes that the financing of domestic price support and 
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Crane unloading merchandise from ship to truck in the 
busy port of Tangiers, Morocco, in North Africa. 



























At the request of the Ethiopian Government, the 





United Nations Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion has been helping to train Ethiopians in tele- 
communications, Photo shows a trainee at work 
in the new laboratory of the Ethiopian Telecom- 
munications Institute, Addis Ababa. 
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The rapid development of air transport is helping Africa's eco- 
nomic expansion. Seen here, a Liberian National Airways plane 
landing at a Liberian airport. ' 


In Libya, through a system of dikes 
such as this, which can be opened and 
closed, dry fields are being irrigated. 
The water used for this purpose comes 
from an artificial well. 





The newest inde- 
pendent state in Af- 
rica, Ghana, de- 
pends on industry 
for further develop- 
ment. This scene 
shows a large shop 
at Sekondi where 
railway engines are 
being assembled. 
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In this factory in the Union of South Africa, tires for 


tractors are manufactured 


of adverse trade balances resulted in a decline in the 
internal and external reserves of many countries 
During 1955 the rise in imports resulted partly from 
the expansion in imports of capital goods, which proba- 
bly reflected appreciable increases in fixed investment 
n most countries of tropical Africa. Capital formation 
n the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, in par- 
ticular, was substantially higher in 1955 than in 1954. 
In 1956 exports throughout tropical Africa generally 
nereased while imports either fell or increased at a 
slower rate than in 1955 here appears to have been 
a concomitant decline or slackening in the imports of 
capital goods in most countries. However, capital forma- 
tion in Rhodesia and Nyasaland probably continued at 


the same rate as in 1955 


Slower Expansion in South Africa 


\lthough the national income of the Union of South 
\frica continued to expand during the period under 
review, the rate of increase was substantially slowed 
down. The immediate cause ts attributed to two factors: 
first, there was a progressive tightness of money result- 
ing Irom government anti-inflationary measures, asso- 
ciated with a sharp drop in the net inflow of capital 
from abroad; secondly, there was a decline in prices of 
some of the Union’s major agricultural products, notably 
wool and maize, and there were smaller maize crops 

Phe Government's restrictive measures were adopted 
partly with a view to checking a resurgence of inflation- 
iry pressures arising from labor and other shortages 
which have existed for some years. These shortages 
have become quite critical since 1955 and have slowed 


down the expansion of the economy 
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The European labor force in South Africa ts fully 
employed, with the demand considerably in excess of 
the supply. An estimated 14 per cent more skilled work- 
ers are needed to meet the Union's requirements; the 
number of such workers entering the country has been 
declining since 1948. The increased use of Natives for 
semi-skilled work in mining and industry has deprived 
many farming communities of a large proportion of the 
labor complement required. Even in mining and indus- 
try, the recruiting of Natives has not kept pace with the 
rise in demand. 

The survey considers that within the limitations of 
this labor shortage, economic activity in the Union 
might continue to expand at its present rate. Output of 
gold and uranium may be expected to continue its up- 
ward trend, while coal, manganese and chrome mining 
should benefit from the gradual eliminaiion of the trans- 
portation bottleneck. 

Che prospects for farming as a whole also appear to 
be satisfactory, subject to the influence oi natural factors 
and foreign markets. The expansion of secondary indus- 
try seems likely to continue, although probably at a 
slower rate than in recent years. In the public sector. 
development expenditure is likely to continue at a 
reasonably high rate for some time. 

In conclusion, the survey finds that at the end of 
1956 the small capital inflow remained the one unsatis- 
factory aspect of the balance-of-payments Situation in 
South Africa, while the acute shortage of labor con- 
tinued to be a problem of major importance for the 


economy as a whole 


Worker in an electronic equipment factory in Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia 
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Further Questions on Suez Canal 


we 


A’ the request of France, the Security Council on 

May 20 resumed consideration of the Suez Canal 
question in the light of Egypt’s declaration of April 24 
regarding arrangements for its operation (see the RE- 
VIEW for June 1957). 

France noted with regret the decisions taken by those 
users of the canal who had accepted the direct payment 
of tolls to Egypt without Egypt's having furnished 
them “the minimum guarantees concerning free transit 
through the canal and the equitable distribution of the 


monies collected.” 


France could not regard as acceptable, still less as 
final. a solution of the canal problem which it consid- 
ered to be in flagrant contradiction to the six princi- 
ples unanimously approved by the Security Council in 
October 1956. 


France wanted the Council to call on Egypt to com- 
ply with those principles and to see to it that negotia- 
tions were opened as soon as possible to settle the 
question in accordance with them. Omar Loutfi, of 
Egypt, on the other hand, argued before the Council 
that Egypt’s declaration was fully in accord with the 
six principles. The important event that had occurred 
since the Council had previously discussed the matter 
on April 26 was that the canal had resumed full op- 
erations and that the great maritime powers of the 
world were using it. 


France did not submit a draft resolution, but after 
a discussion in the Council at two meetings on May 20 
and 21, in which the representatives of all eleven mem- 
bers and of Egypt took part, French Foreign Minister 
Christian Pineau expressed gratification and said that 
the discussion had clarified a number of important 
questions. 


Discussion Summed Up 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States, Presi- 
dent of the Council for May, summed up the discussion 


as follows: 


“The Council has now completed their further dis- 
cussion of the Suez Canal question. It is plain that a 
clear majority of the members of the Council are acutely 
aware of the responsibilities of the United Nations with 


regard to this matter. This is shown by the fact that the 
Council on October 13 adopted six requirements which 
should be met in any Suez Canal settlement and adopt- 
ed them unanimously. There is the further fact that the 
Council has discussed this problem several times and 


that it has remained seized of the issue. It is further 
evidence of the Council’s interest and concern. 

“It is of course clear that certain views have also 
been expressed to the effect that the Egyptian declara- 
tion and the present operation of the Suez Canal do 
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adequately implement the six requirements of the Coun- 
cil. But the majority of the members are of the opinion 
that these requirements have not yet been met, that 
there are uncertainties that require clarification, and 
that, even as expressed by the Egyptian representative 
yesterday, the Egyptian position remains to be com- 
pleted. 

“It has been observed several times that the Egyptian 
Government has not yet deposited its acceptance of the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice in accordance with its statement of intention io 
do so. It has been a month or more since the Egyptian 
Government made this intention known, and again at 
yesterday's meeting the representative of Egypt reiter- 
ated his Government's intention to take the steps neces- 
sary to accept the International Court's jurisdiction. It 
is natural in these circumstances that members should 
wish to know when such steps will in fact be taken. 

“Questions have been raised about the nature of the 
obligations which the Egyptian Government recognizes 
under the declaration, the manner in which they were 
put forward and whether the Egyptian Government 
considers that it can amend or withdraw them arbitrari- 
ly at its own will. 


In this connection, reference has been made to the 
provisional nature of the Egyptian declaration. As the 
Philippines representative well said: 
members qualified their acquiescence as provisional 
rather than final . The Philippines representative 
also said: “The United Nations must continue to seek a 
final solution, while giving the interim arrangements a 


most of the 


chance to work out without injury to the interests of 
any of the nations involved.’ 

“Doubts have been expressed about the lack of pro- 
vision for organized user cooperation in the declaration, 
and it has been pointed out that further clarification is 
needed on the participation of the users implicit in vari- 
ous paragraphs of it, particularly those relating to arbi- 
tration and the fixing of tolls. 

“Members have pointed out that the obligations 
which Egypt appears to have assumed require further 
initiative from Egypt if those obligations are to be 
carried out. 

“Questions on compensaticn of claims in connection 
with the nationalization of the Suez Canal Company 
and’ concerning the method of reaching agreement have 
also been raised. Here again it has been pointed out 
that further initiative by Egypt is required. 

“Concern continues to prevail about the insulation 
of the canal from the politics of any nation, and this 
concern is inherent in all of the doubts expressed here 
about the adequacy of the Egyptian declaration. 

“These comments reflect continuing Goubts on the 
part of a number of members regarding the Suez Canal 
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system now put into effect by the Egyptian Govern 
ment, and about which clarification by Egypt is desired 
Egyptian Government will presumably Wish 

as possible to examine these points carefully 

onsider the conerete steps it Can take to remove 

loubts which have arisen. Member Governments 
undoubtedly be guided in then diplomatic actions 
users will be guided in their practical actions by 
ws that have been expressed here today and by 
yptian response to the questions which have been 
In the meantime the Council will remain 

the question and will be in a position to re- 
ions to hear further from the repre 


or when other developments make 


tu commented that since many questions 
ned unanswered but that answers were ex 
anted it clearly understood that the Coun- 
eized of the problem and could reconvene 


er so desired. This Mr. Lodge contirmed 


Arkady A. Sobolev, of the Soviet Union, who had 
supported the Egyptian position, emphasized that the 
questions referred to by Mr. Lodge as having been 
asked reflected the views of individual delegations and 
not in any way the opinion of the Council as a whole 
as a principal organ of the United Nations 

Mr. Loutfi made reservations on behalf of his delega- 
tion regarding Mr. Lodge’s summary. 

In a closing remark, Mr. Pineau poinied out that the 
unanimous decision of the Council of Ociober 13, 1956, 
embodying the six principles, Was authoritative in this 
case. It was quite obvious, he thought, that on the re- 
plies to the questions and on the trend of events would 
depend a decision whether the ¢ ouncil should take any 
further action 

‘It is also quite obvious.” he added, “that if France 
does not request the Security Council to reatlirm the 
principles approved on Octobe 13 it is because we do 
not doubt for a moment that any delegation here will 


alter the vote which it then cast.” 


Situation in Israel-Svria Demulitarized Zone 


oo complained on May 13 that Israel authorities 
“had begun building a bridge at the southern end of 
Lake Huleh in the demilitarized zone between Israel 
Acting 
Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce Supervision 


and Syria and that Colonel Byron V. Leary, 


Organization in Palestine, had refused to order its dis 
mantling 


Retention of the bridge, Syria contended, constituted 
au Violation of the Isracl-Syria General Armistice Agree- 
ment and a threat to peace It asked the Security Coun- 


cil to examine the question 


Colonel Leary himself had reported that he had seen 


the bridge on April It was of the Bailey standard 


type, 100 feet in length, 122 feet wide and with a safe- 
load capacity of cight to ten tons. By April 20, when it 
was seen by United Nations military observers, it had 
been lengthened to 120 feet and had been strengthened 


to a safe-load capacity of twelve to fourteen tons. 

No fortifications of a type prohibited under the armi- 
stice agreement were observed, but an area on the west- 
ern approaches of the bridge was marked as being 
mined, contrary to that agreement, Colonel Leary said. 
He had taken steps to have any existing mines removed, 
and the removal was reported to the Council by the 
representative of Israel on May 23 and confirmed by 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold on May 28 on 
information from Colonel Leary. 

The bridge has not been built on Arab-owned lands, 


and its construction does not prejudice the interests 


10 


of any Arab civilians in the demilitarized zone,” Colonel 
Leary’s report, dated April 20, stated. “Although the 
bridge .could be used for military purposes, the Acting 
Chief of Staff is satisfied, after his personal investiga- 
tion on the spot and the conversations he has had re- 
garding the matter, that the bridge has been erected in 
connection with the Huleh reclamation project with a 
view to facilitating its completion. Accordingly, he does 
not think, despite the possible military value of the 
bridge, that he would be justified in asking for its re- 
moval. Such a request would have to be based on the 
assumption that a party would use the bridge for mili- 
tary purposes in violation of the provisions of the gen- 
eral armistice agreement, an assumption which the 
Acting Chief of Staff is not entitled to consider. 


Freedom of Morement 


“In view of the difficulties which have occurred in 
this case and which have considerably delayed the in- 
spection of the site by United Nations military observers 
and the submission of this report, the Acting Chief of 
Staff suggests the advisability of reaffirming the special 
powers of the Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission and United Nations military observers in the 
demilitarized zone. It should be recognized without any 
reservations that they are entitled under the general 
armistice agreement to freedom of movement and 
access in all the sectors of the demilitarized zone, in- 
cluding the central sector in which the bridge has been 


built.” 





When the Council met on May 23, Rafik Asha, of 
Syria, asked it to condemn Israel for violations of the 
armistice agreement and for repeated violations of an 
earlier Security Council resolution adopted on May 18, 
1951. He asked it also to reaffirm the special powers of 
the Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission and 
of the observers and those of the Commission itself; to 
reaffirm, without any reservation, the right of the ob- 
servers to freedom of movement and access in all sec- 
tors of the demilitarized zone;and to confirm the provi- 
sions regarding the special status of the zone. 

Mr. Asha wanted the Council to reaffirm its 1951 
decision regarding the return to their homes of Arab 
civilians removed from the zone by Israel and to order 
that they be permitted to return forthwith and that the 
Mixed Armistice Commission supervise their return 
and rehabilitation. He also asked it to order the re- 
moval of the mines, the withdrawal of the regular Israel 
police from the zone, and the removal of the bridge 
without delay. 


The bridge, he said, could lend itself to the task of 
conveying complete equipment for an army to the east- 
ern shore of Lake Huleh, facing Syrian territory, and 
the safe-load capacity could easily be raised to sixty 
tons. 

Mordecai Kidron, of Israel, on the other hand, con- 
tended that Syria’s case was not a complaint against 
Israel, but substantially a quarrel with the Acting Chief 
of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization. Syria 
had lost the Huleh Marshes case in the Security Council 
six years before, he said. That reclamation project was 
now approaching completion, and it was hoped that by 
the summer Lake Huleh itself would disappear. Pre- 
viously floating dredges had been used on the lake, but 
the point had been reached where they could no longer 


operate because the water was too shallow. 


It was to overcome this difficulty that the modest 
bridge had been erected at the extreme southerly point 
of Lake Huleh, he said. It had only one purpose, to 
serve as a carriage way for the transport of land-based 
earth-moving and dredging machinery for the comple- 
tion of the canal system to the Jordan. It had been so 
used for the first time two days before, on May 21, in 
the presence of United Nations observers. 

Mr. Kidron pointed out that Colonel Leary had 
reached the conclusion that he would not be justified 
in asking for the removal of the bridge because of its 
indisputably civilian character despite the fact that 
presumably it could, like practically everything in mod- 
ern life, be used for military purposes. 

He stressed the benefits which the Huleh operation 
would provide for everyone living in the area, Israeli 
and Syrian alike. Its purpose remained the same as in 
1951—to bring life to a desolate waste, to bring the 
benefits of health and progress to a festering swamp. 


Mr. Asha observed in reply that construction of the 
bridge was not Syria’s sole complaint, for the basic 
implications of Syria’s argument affecied the whole 
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status of the demilitarized zone and the armistice agree- 
ment. 

Regarding the observers, Mr. Kidron said that it was 
Israel's policy not to interfere with their movement in 
the demilitarized zones when such movement was neces- 
sitated by their official functions. However, since Syria 
had no right of intervention or interference in the affairs 
of the zones, he added, Israel could not agree to in- 
vestigations there which had their basis in Syrian 
complaints. 


Further Report Awaited 


After three meetings on May 23 and 28, at which 
the representatives of Israel and Syria presented their 
arguments and counter-arguments, and all members of 
the Council spoke, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the 
United States, President of the Council for May, made 
the following statement in summary: 

“The Security Council has considered the communi- 
cation from the representative of Syria and the report 
or the Acting Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
Organization in Palestine. It has heard the representa- 
tives of Syria and Israel, and all members of the Council 
have presented their views. 

“All members of the Council appear to agree that 
the authority of the Chief of Staff of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization should be respected and that the 
parties should cooperate with him. It was noted that in 
the instance before us he was delayed in his inspection 
of the bridge and in discharging other duties. 

“Some members of the Council made it clear that 
they did not agree with the decision of the Acting Chief 
of Staff on the right of Isracl to build the bridge. How- 
ever, the majority have pointed out that the Chief of 
Staff is the proper authority for ensuring full imple- 
mentation of the provisions of article V of the armistice 


agreement and have supported his decision. The parties 
have been asked to cooperate fully with the Acting 
Chief of Staff and to assist in any practical arrange- 
ments that he might feel are necessary in carrying out 


his responsibilities. 

“Note has also been taken of references in the report 
by the Acting Chief of Staff to other problems in the de- 
militarized zone, and the majority of the members have 
suggested that the Acting Chief of Staff submit an addi- 
tional report at the proper time concerning existing 
conditions in the zone, including his freedom of access. 
Various inquiries have been made which might be 
covered in such a report. 

“In this case, it is clear that the achievement of better 
conditions in the Near East is the Council’s overriding 
objective. The United Nations and its representatives 
can continue to make an important contribution to this 
end. To do so, it needs the full cooperation of the Gov- 
ernments concerned.” 


The Council then adjourned its discussion on the 
understanding that within a month Colonel Leary would 
submit a further report on the situation in the zone. 
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New African State 


in the \ 


faking 


Somaliland: A Trust Territory In Transition 


|‘ just over three years’ time I[talian-administered 

Somaliland is due to attain iis independence, after 
ten years under Trusteeship tutelage. By December, 
1960 the territory will emerge as a sovereign state and 
join the ever-growing ranks of African territories which, 
in recent years, have reached full statehood. 

\lready, the territory is enjoying a large measure of 
internal autonomy, with its own Somali Government 
1956 was a year of notable achievements in the terri- 
tory and of continued progress towards independence. 
Chis was revealed during the Trusteeship Council's re- 
cent review of the administering cuthority’s annual re- 
port. The rapid strides made in shaping the future state 
of Somalia have drawn commendatory comments in the 
Council, which, in noting the year’s achievements, 
commended both the administering authority and the 
Government of Somalia on the territory’s continued 
progress 

Nevertheless, it was recognized that many problems 
sull command attention in this land which, with its 
scanty population and meagre resources, is one of the 
poorest in the world. Most urgent of all the issues 
is that of building a sound economic structure and 
ensuring adequate financial aid for the country after 
Italy has relinquished its guardianship 

Spreading across the northeastern corner of Africa, 
Somaliland, under Italian administration covers an area 
about the size of Spain. Eighty per cent of its popula 
tion of just over a million are nomads or semi-nomads 
Much of the country ts arid and it has been estimated 
that only about ten per cent of the land area is cultiva- 
ble. Irrigation is a paramount problem. There are no 
lakes and only two rivers of any size. The long barren 
coastline has few good harbors. This, combined with 
coral reefs inshore and the southwest monsoon which 
blows from June to September, renders maritime trans- 
port very difficult. Long periods of drought are com- 
mon 


The indigenous economy is based largely on the rais- 


i2 


Bearing a white star against a light blue background 
Somaliland’s national flag is symbolic of the trust terri- 
tory's evolution through the United Nations. Here, two 
Somali leaders are studying a picture of the new flag. 


ing of camels, cattle, sheep and goats and, to a smaller 
extent, on a simple form of hoe agriculture practised on 
dry-land farms and in the area of the two rivers. Frequent 
shortages of foodstuffs have had to be met by emer- 
gency measures. During 1956, according to the latest 
administrative report, a number of irrigation canals, 
catchment basins, model farms, grain storage facilities, 
mechanized farm centres and numerous small wells were 
completed. Substantial progress has indeed been made 
in the fields of agriculture, animal husbandry and water 
supplies—developments which were noted by the 
rrusteeship Council with satisfaction. 

Efforts are being made to diversify agricultural out- 
put by encouraging the production of cotton and ramie. 
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The Administration reports that with the improved 
water supplies livestock export has been trebled, while 
production of cereals and other food crops has been con- 
siderably increased. 

In other spheres substantial progress has also been re- 
ported. The pattern of change is visible everywhere. But 
the big problem facing both the administering authority 
and the Somali people remains the question of creating 
a sound economy for the future Somali state. 


Bank's Report 


This issue was stressed in a report submitted by a 
special survey mission sent to the territory by the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
In assaying future prospects for the territory the mis- 
sion’s report stated that Somaliland could not possibly 
increase its income from existing resources sufficiently 
before 1960 to replace Italian aid. 

Referring to financial aid which would be required 
after 1960, the mission stated that plans should initially 
be based on the assumption that “exceptional assist- 
ance” may be needed in some degree for perhaps as 
long as twenty years. Even assuming that oil is discov- 
ered, there would still be a need for substantial aid and 
outside technical assistance would be required long after 
the attainment of independence. 


Work of Somali Gorernment 


In presenting the administering authority's report on 
the territory, Remigio D. Grillo, of Italy, paid tribute to 
the coperative spirit shown by the United Nations Ad- 
visory Council. The constitution oi a Legislative Assem- 
bly had given rise to a new situation, for which the 
administering authority was not responsible, and the 
Advisory Council was not entitled to advise Somali 
legislative bodies directly. New methods would there- 
fore have to be adopted if it was to continue its task, 
bearing in mind the wishes of the Somali Government 
and Italy’s desire to interfere as little as possible in the 
administration in order that the Somalis might learn to 
assume responsibility for their legislative decisions. 

The Italian representative then reviewed the work of 
the Legislative Assembly and the Somali Government 
during the past year. The former had, in particular, 
passed a law widening the field of activity of the Credito 
Somalo, a banking institution, and also a law on foreign 
trade, and had adopted the 1957 budget. 

The Government had set up a Somali administration 
and had had to face the repercussions of the blocking 
of the Suez Canal. Since last January, Italian advisers 
had ceased to take part in the meetings of the Council 
of Ministers. The first session in 1957 of the Legislative 
Assembly had opened at Mogadiscio at the end of April. 
Its task would be to prepare the electoral law on the 
basis of which the second Legislative Assembly would 
be elected. That Assembly would have, inter alia, the 
task of drawing up a constitution and, by the end of 
1958, Somaliland would have the four essential basic 
institutions of a sovereign State: a constitution, a head 
of State, a Government and a Parliament. 
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I ibn Trust Territory of Somaliland un- 
der Italian administration covers an 
area of about 150,000 square miles, ex- 
tending in a southwesterly direction from 
the Gulf of Aden to the northern frontier 
of Kenya. Much of the territory is arid, 
and about 8O per cent oJ the 1,263,584 
Somali inhabitants are nomads or semi- 
nomads. There are also approximately 
30,000 Arabs and 1,000 Indians and 
Pakistanis residing in the towns, At the 
end of 1956, there were also 4,325 
Italians in the territory. 

Resolution 289 (IV) (B), adopted by 
the General Assembly on November 21, 
1949, provided that the former Italian 
colony should become an independent 
sovereign state at the end of ten years, 
during which time it should be under the 
International Trusteeship System, with 
Italy as the administering authority, as- 
sisted by a United Nations Advisory 
Council composed of representatives of 
Colombia, Egypt and the Philippines. The 
transfer of authority from the United 
Kingdom, which had administered the 
country since its military occupation early 
in the Second World War, took place on 
April 1, 1950. The General Assembly 
subsequently approved a draft Trustee- 
ship Agreement for the territory on De- 
cember 2, 1950, on which date the ten- 
vear term of trusteeship administration by 


Italy commenced. 


Mr. Grillo stated that public order in the territory 
was good and tribal relations had improved. Military 
expenditure had been reduced. An Italian delegation 
was shortly leaving for Addis Ababa to resume nego- 
tiations for defining the frontier between Ethiopia and 
Somaliland in pursuance of a General Assembly reso- 


olution. 

In the judicial field, new regulations had come into 
force in May 1956 to simplify civil and criminal law. 
The Government had also been directed by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly to prepare a penal code, a code of civil 
procedure and other codes. There was now a complete 
separation of powers and judges were fully independent. 

Somalis were gradually taking over the administra- 
tion. If all the Italians and other foreigners had not yet 
been replaced it was because, despite the training given 
at the Institute for Legal and Economic Studies and 
the award of scholarships, there was still a lack of 
trained personnel. 

Turning to social questions, Mr. Grillo pointed out 
that the situation with regard to public health was satis- 





factory. Much remained to be done but the only prob- 
lem at the moment was lack of means 

The Advisory Council stated that no demand should 
be made for the time being to increase medical expendi- 
ture to any great extent. Education came exclusively 
within the competence of the Somali Government. The 
report showed an increased number of schools, partic- 
ularly secondary schools, in school attendance, 
particularly at girls’ schools, and an increase in the 
training of Somali teachers and administrative person- 
nel, and the number of scholarships. The administra- 
tion had given particular attention to the education of 
nomads and had been in touch with UNESCO to see 
what could be done about them 

In the economic sphere Mr. Grillo emphasized that 
the territory was “a very poor country” with an un- 
compromising climate and generally unfertile soil which 
made development especially difficult. Neither the dis- 
covery of new resources, like petroleum, nor the de- 
velopment of traditional sectors offered prospects of 
rapid expansion which could profit the Somali economy 
Phe conclusions of the International Bank’s report were 
categorical. That did not imply that nothing could be 
done to improve present conditions; the administering 
authority's report gave ample information on work in 
irrigation and attempts to improve such crops as cotton 


and bananas 


1 Delicate Problem 


One of the most delicate problems was nomadism, 
which, as Italy had often asserted, could not possibly be 
eradicated. The causes lay in geographical conditions 
the inadequacy of rainfall and the absence of perma- 
nent pastures. The Advisory Council's report provided 
an excellent summary of all the elements of the problem 
and, together with the reports of the Bank and the 
administering authority, provided the best possible an- 
swers to those who refused to consider nomadism as an 


aspect of social pathology and who dismissed the idea 
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Building a new 
airport in Italian- 
administered 
Somaliland 


that Somaliland was economically unproductive because 
80 per cent of its inhabitants were nomads. 

Mr. Grillo pointed out that the nomads produced 30 
per cent of the territory’s exports. The administrative 


authority was doing its best to educate the nomads and 


to improve their conditions but the difficulties which 
UNESCO experts had described should always be borne 
in mind. 

Noting the concern over the consequences of Somali- 
land’s association with the European common market, 
Mr. Grillo said his Government considered that the as- 
sociation of the trust territory with the European mar- 
ket was a decisive step towards the assistance of the 
underdeveloped countries. The provisions of the treaty 
would apply to Somaliland until December 2, 1960, the 
date on which the territory would become independent. 
It would then be for the Somali Government to decide 
whether it wished to continue to participate in the com- 
mon market by concluding an agreement of the type 
contemplated for other countries which had already 
attained their independence. 


Aid Required 


Generally speaking, the Italian delegation shared the 
Bank’s conclusions on the territory's economic situation 
with the exception of some which appeared a little too 
pessimistic, particularly on the cost of exporting ban- 
unas at a competitive price and io cotton production. In 
all the fields where the Bank’s report hinted at the 
possibility of development, plans had been made at 
least until 1960, The fact remained that, if Somaliland 
was to live on its present resources, technical and 
financial assistance would be required for a number of 
years after the termination of Trusteeship. It was most 
unlikely even that it would succeed in balancing the 
1960 budget. 

The funds necessary could, Mr. Grillo stated, be 
roughly estimated at $4 million per year as a begin- 
ning. If such aid were not forthcoming, most of the 
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work would have to be held up. It was difficult to pre- 
pare development plans without knowing how much 
financial aid Somaliland would receive in 1960. 

Fechnical assistance could, he said, be provided by 
the United Nations, whose responsibility it was to see 
that the new state, its own protege. should not go bank- 
rupt. The financial aid necessary had been assessed by 
the Italian authorities and the Bank at 32 million 
somalos, of which 15 million would be needed to bal- 
ance the ordinary budget, 10 million for economic 
development and million for technical assistance. 
(There are approximately twenty somalos to £1, or 
$2.80). The Italian Government could not undertake 
to provide that sum so long in advance, because the 
Italian Constitution required parliamentary ratification 
in such a case. The Italian Government was ready to 
offer assistance so far as the Somalis were willing to 
accept it. 

Another factor in economic development was capital 
investment. The Government welcomed foreign private 
capital and was ready to give it all possible guarantees. 
It would be interested in learning the Council's opinion 
on the question of private investments, particularly as 
the Italian banks were studying the question of guar- 
anteeing private investments amounting to 22 million 
somalos. 

Complete Somalization 


During its debate on Somaliland the Trusteeship 
Council also heard statements by 2 representative of the 
United Nations Advisory Council and by the Minister 
of Economic Affairs of the Somali Government. Both 
these representatives underlined the problem of the 
territory's economic future. 

Introducing the report of the Advisory Council, Mr. 
Baradi, of the Philippines, declared that the complete 
Somalization of the administrative services throughout 
the territory seemed to be producing very satisfactory 
results, Somali officials were in general performing their 
duties efficiently and conscientiously, and on the whole 





Children’s clinic in 
Mogadiscio. During 
the past year infant 
mortality showed a 

slight decline, 
according to the 
administering 
cuthority’s report. 
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enjoyed the confidence and cooperation of those en- 
trusted to their administration. The Somalization of the 
central administrative services Was progressing satis- 
factorily according to the rate at which Somalis could 
be trained for the more specialized requirements of 
those services, 

Phe delimitation of the border with Ethiopia was of 
constant concern to the Somalis. It was generally known 
that at the last session of the General Assembly the 
President of the Somali Legislative Assembly had 
spoken in favor of mediation, as had been provided in 
the General Assembly’s resolution 392 (V). The 
Somalis were disappointed that the Assembly had not 
recommended the immediate application of that pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. Baradi described the economic development of 
Somaliland as a matter of first priority, and the Ad- 
visory Council hoped that, during the examination of 
the Bank mission’s report, the territory’s resources 
would be assessed with a view to utilizing them in the 
most effective way. 


Economic Balance 


Mr. Hagi Farah Ali Omar, Minister of Economic 
Affairs in the Somaliland Government, said that since 
1950 decisive progress had been made in the territory’s 
economic development, thanks to the considerable level 
of public and private investment. Initial results were 
encouraging. It could reasonably be hoped that the 
budget would be stable, if not completely balanced, in 
1960, and that foreign exchange would be available. 
Economic balance was an essential condition of political 
independence and civil liberties, and the Somali people 
were prepared to make every sacrifice in order to attain 
that goal. 

Translated into figures, the situation was as follows: 
since 1950 budget receipts had risen from 21 to 45 
million somalos, an increase of 24 million somalos. The 
balance of trade deficit had been reduced by 11 million 
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somalos. The actual improvement was in fact much 
greater, having regard to the high percentage of im- 
ports of capital goods and the new projects that had 
been initiated In recent years 

Despite the hard blow dealt to the territory s economy 
by the blocking of the Suez Canal, which had resulted 
in the paralysis of 50 per cent of Somaliland’s foreign 
trade activities and a steep rise in the prices of some 


goods, the cost of living had remained virtually un- 


changed and budget receipts had Gropped only slightly, 


owing to the prompt mobilization of available resources 
ind the measures taken by the authorities to avert 
hoarding and speculation 

Dealing with the development programs launched by 
the administering authority which, he said, were 
progressing according to plan, Mr. Ali Omar pointed 
out that industry was suffering from the lack of private 
capital and insufficient medium and long-term credit. 
The result was that the industrial exploitation of many 
local products remained a problem. Private investment, 
which had reached 28 million somalos in 1950, was 
essential if the country was to increase production in 
order to reduce imports, ,umulate exports and, if pos- 
sible, achieve a balance of trade. In that regard, he 
reaflirmed the solemn pledge made by the Legislative 
Assembly of Somaliland with regard to the absolute 
respect of foreign investments and said that legislation 
to provide safeguards for foreign investment was being 
prepared 

The Trusteeship Administration’s estimate of the 
financial and technical assistance that Somaliland would 
require in 1960, which had been of the order of $4 to 
$5 million, could now be modified and reduced to $3 
to $4 million. The Economic Minister paid tribute to 
the Italian administration for its implementation of 
plans for economic development and for the remark- 
able results achieved in agriculture and cattle raising, 
and thanked the United States for its technical and 
financial assistance 

His Government considered that Somali bananas 
would be able to compete favorably in the international 
market in 1960, but was aware of the dangers involved 
in a single-crop economy and hed developed a pro- 
gram for the development of cotton growing. 

The Economic Minister stressec that the real, albeit 
limited, possibilities of the Somali economy and its con- 
fidence in both the United Nations and the Italian 
Government, enabled the Somali Government to face 
the economic future with optimism. If the question of 
the frontier with Ethiopia was not settled in the near 
future, however, his Government would have to divert 
a larger part of its funds to national defence, which 
would delay the attainment of economic independence. 

Mr. Mohamed Shek Osman, representative of the 
Somaliland Legislative Assembly, also addressed the 
Council, fully endorsing the views of his colleague in 


the Somali Government 


General Debate 
During the Council’s general debate, a majority of 


members commended the overall progress maintained 


16 


in the territory. The speed and smoothness with which 
Italy is leading the territory towards independence 
evoked general commendation. The consensus was that, 
in spite of the many obstacles facing the administering 
authority and Somali people, great strides have been 
made towards the goal of full autonomy, 

In their detailed comments. representatives noted 
with satisfaction the Somalization of the administrative 
services at district and regional levels and the large 
measure Of autonomy now enjoyed by the municipal 
administrations. At the same time. members observed 
that tribal tensions, nomadism, and the question of the 
frontier with Ethiopia remained outstanding problems. 


Concern to United Nations 


The greatest stress in the Council's debate. however, 
was laid on the economic issues. Every speaker touched 
on the problem of creating economic viability by the 
time the territory reached independence in 1960. It was 
recognized that Somaliland would need considerable 
external aid for some time after the end of the Trus- 
teeship regime. While noting Italy’s readiness to furnish 
technical assistance after 1960, several members con- 
sidered that, on the question of financial assistance, a 
special responsibility rested on the United Nations since 
the trust territory was largely a United Nations creation. 

Thus, Mason Sears, of the United States, thought it 
would be a damaging blow to United Nations prestige 
if the new state of Somalia were launched under handi- 
caps which no young nation should have to bear. Mr. 
Sears noted that the report of the International Bank's 
mission stated that exceptional assistance might te 
needed for the territory for as long as twenty years after 
the termination of Trusteeship, Meanwhile, a consider- 
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The stunted trees in the northern part of the territory 
are a traditional source of incense. 


able program of United States technical assistance was 
being carried out in Somaliland, particularly in connec- 
tion with farming, irrigation, grain storage and technical 
training. Mr. Sears said his Government would continue 
to give consideration to suitable assistance to help 
Somaliland move as quickly as possible towards eco- 
nomic independence. 

The United States representative suggested that the 
next visiting mission to the territory should give special 
attention to economic affairs and that it might well in- 
clude one or two economic specialists. Furthermore, 
before 1960 another special mission could usefully 
examine and report on progress achieved along the 
lines recommended by the Bank’s mission and by the 
administering authority. 

Also stressing the difficult economic situation, Rikhi 
Jaipal, of India, felt that the problem of assistance 
provided by the United Nations for Somaliland should 
be discussed in the General Assembly rather than in the 
Trusteeship Council. India had always held the view 
that the United Nations’ role was to promote the flow 
of international capital to underdeveloped countries and 
to establish international machinery for grants-in-aid. 
In Somaliland’s case, in particular, financial assistance 
should take the form of grants, as the low rate of 
growth would make the system of loans inappropriate. 

India hoped that the Somali Government would do 
its best to offset the budgetary deficit, particularly by 
reducing civil expenditure. The technical assistance 
which was being given by Italy, the United States and 
Egypt might be developed through the United Nations, 
which could send a mission to assess the territory's 
economic needs without waiting until 1960. 
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W. G. Thorpe, of New Zealand, in viewing the eco- 
nomic situation as a whole, said kis delegation was en- 


couraged by the optimistic note sounded by the Somali 


Minister of Economic Affairs in his statement to the 
Council. The Somali Government had shown its readi- 
ness to face realistically the fact that the country would 
need public and private capital which could not be 
provided by local investors. Mr. Thorpe considered it 
was primarily the responsibility of the representatives 
of the Somalis to decide what their needs would be and 
by which of the alternative courses open to them those 
needs could best be met. 

A number of representatives expressed concern over 
the future of the territory’s banana industry. Dr. Maxi- 
miliano Kestler, of Guatemala, said that in view of the 
importance of the banana crop in the economy, it was 
to be hoped that the administering authority’s efforts 
to find new markets and to lower the cost of producing 
and transporting bananas would be continued. In that 
connection, he noted the encouraging report on the 
proposed wharf at Chisimaio. 


Language Question 


Another matter of concern to several delegations was 
the question of establishing a Somali language. Max 
Dorsinville, of Haiti, thought that the Arabic alphabet 
could be used for reducing the Somali language to writ- 
ten form and wondered why attempts in this direction 
had failed. The problem was not that of inventing an 
artifical language, but merely one cf giving written form 
to a language spoken by the entire population. UNEsco’s 
advice on the advantages of the mother tongue should 
not be ignored in this respect. The people themselves 
might also be consulted on the language question, per- 
haps in conjunction with the next elections. 

The language problem was also underlined by Ivan 
Ivanovich Lubanov, of the USSR, who pointed out that 
if a solution to the question were deferred until Somali- 
land became independent, the cultural and political de- 
velopment of the country would be retarded. Mr. 
Lubanov said the question of lenguage to be used in 
the schools was of primary importance. 

The USSR representative also thought more effort 
should be made in the field of public health. The repre- 
sentative of the World Health Organization had told the 
Council that the medical staff in the territory—already 
inadequate—would be even more so after 1960, for by 
1963 there would be only nine Somali doctors. Steps 
must therefore be taken to train the necessary person- 
nel. The problem was further complicated by the fact 
that a large percentage of the population were nomads 
who required even more medical attention than the 
other people of the territory. 

Pointing out that three quarters of the Somalis de- 
pended for their livelihood on animal husbandry, Mr. 
Lubanov held that this sphere was not receiving suffi- 
cient attention. Under the seven-year plan, much less 
capital was to be invested in that branch of the economy 
than in other spheres and there was not even a program 
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lous situation which would occur if representatives of 


le representative of Haiti hed stressed the anoma- 


foreign minorities were included among the members 
of the Constituent Assembly. Mr. Grillo said those 
minorities had been included in the Legislative Assem- 
bly on the initiative of the former Territorial Council. 
The new electoral law was the sole responsibility of the 
existing Legislative Assembly. Moreover, representa- 
tives of foreign minorities had not opposed the immedi- 
ate consideration of the Citizenship Law. 

The representative of Guatemala had regretted the 


fact that the administering authority had not yet been 
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able to inform the Trusteeship Council of the date of 
the elections. By the end of 1958 Somaliland would 
have a Constitution, a Head of State, a Government 
and a Parliament. The elections would accordingly 
probably be held before that date and as soon as the 


Legislative Assembly had adopted the new electoral law. 


[he representative of Syria had stated that the powers 
conferred on the prefects constituted a threat to the 
independence of municipalities. Mr. Grillo pointed out 
that in Somaliland the mayor wes both the head of a 
community and an official of the central Government; 
the Government must, therefore, through the perfects, 
be able to retain some kind of control over the mayors. 


On the question of a national language the Italian 
representative thought this matter would have to be set- 
tled by the Somalis themselves. The issue was now 
being debated by the political pirties in the territory; 
some wanted Arabic to become the official language 
while other groups favored Somali. 


With regard to banana production, the administering 
authority thought that it would be possible to lower 
costs and to find new markets in countries of the Mid- 
dle East and the Persian Gulf. A single crop economy 
had, however, obvious dangers and the administration 
had embarked on a large-scale program of cotton cul- 
tivation. the initial results of which had been encour- 
aging. 

In summation, the Italian representative noted the 
general agreement that Somaliland would need financial 
aid for several years after 1960. Italy, he said, agreed 
with India’s suggestion that the Council should formally 


submit this matter to the General Assembly. At the 
same time, Mr. Grillo did not think it absolutely neces- 
sary to send a mission to Somaliland to estimate Its 
needs in technical assistance, as the representative of 
India had proposed. Italy was considering the question 
jointly with the Minister of Economic Affairs of Somali- 
land and the United Nations Secretariat. Furthermore, 
as the United States had suggested. economic and finan- 
cial experts might be attached to the next visiting 
mission. 

In order to meet the territory's needs, certain repre- 
sentatives had said they favored direct assistance from 
the United Nations, but expressed doubts as to the 
possibilities of implementing such a policy. Reference 
had also been made to the Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development, but that organ did not yet 
exist. The representative of Haiti had suggested that the 
Italian Government assume responsibility for Somali- 
land’s budget deficit, and that the requirements for eco- 
nomic development should be met by a change in the 
bilateral agreement between the United States and Italy, 
which could be made into a tripartite agreement. Mr. 
Grillo could not commit his Government on that point, 
but explained that the Somali Government had ap- 
pealed to Italy to continue its financial assistance after 
1960. 

This completed the general debate on Somaliland and 
the Council, on May 31, appointed a committee to 
formulate its conclusions and recommendations on the 
territory. The committee was composed of the repre- 
sentatives of Belgium, India, Syria and the United 
States. 


Scholarship Offers for People of Trust Areas 


i le Trusteeship Council has invited Member states 

administering trust territories to make the fullest 
possible use of scholarships and training facilities offered 
to the inhabitants of the territories, The Council, on 
June 11, endorsed a resolution by India on this ques- 
tion, by a vote of 8-2, with 4 abstentions. 

A progress report by the Secretary-General on the 
subject pointed out that as of May 1957, 98 scholar- 
ships and 11 fellowships had been offered by 14 coun- 
tries, and 60 
students from non-self-governing territories. The Sec- 
retary-General added that since the presentation of his 


scholarships were also available for 


previous progress report last July, he had been informed 
of 31 awards to students from trust territories. During 
the past year he did not receive any information on 
applications submitted by students through administer- 
ing countries. 41 applications were submitted to him 
directly by 31 students (some of whom applied for 
two or more scholarships) and these were transmitted 
to the offering countries concerned. 

Introducing the proposal, Rikhi Jaipal, of India, 
mentioned that between 1952 and 1956, his Govern- 
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ment had offered 29 study opportunities, of which only 
15 had been used. For the year 1957-58, cight scholar- 
ships had been offered originally, and India had in- 
creased the number to ten because of the incraese in 
demand. The position was better this year as far as 
India was concerned. However, there was “room for 
further improvement,” and this he thought, was “no 
doubt equally true of other Member States.” 


V. N. Bendryshev, of the Soviet Union, pointed out 
that the USSR had offered ten scholarships last year, 
none of which had been taken up. Stating that his 
Government had again decided to offer ten scholarships 
this year, Mr. Bendryshev hoped that the administering 
authorities would do their best to help the indigenous 
people take advantage of the scholarship opportunities. 
After all, the benefits not only enabled the individuals 
to take advantage of them but also indirectly helped to 
promote the development of the territory. 

Nicholas Feld, of the United States, announced that 
his Government was offering eight scholarship grants 
for people from trust territories during the coming year. 
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World Health Program 


Mapped by Assembly 


on importance of training health physicists and 

medical personnel in connection with the peaceful 
uses Of atomic energy was stressed at the recent tenth 
World Health Assembly in Geneva which defined the 
World Health Organization’s program for 1958. The 
Assembly, which ended its three-week session on May 
24, also decided to increase the responsibilities of WHO 
in cancer research, malaria eradication, health statistics, 
and in field activities to assist more than 100 countries 
and territories in developing their health services. 

Other features of WHO’s work program for 1958, as 
approved by the Assembly: development of its technical 
services in the fields of epidemiology and quarantine, 
health statistics, therapeutic substances, drug addiction; 
development of standards for public health laboratories. 

Wuo during 1956 had collaborated in some 700 
health projects in more than 100 countries and terri- 
tories, and had maintained close and fruitful collabora- 
tion with nearly 1,800 scientific institutions, particularly 
medical research laboratories, all over the world. 

The World Health Assembly is the legislative body 
of the World Health Organization, a specialized agency 
of the United Nations which works for “the attainment 
by all peoples of the highest possible level of health” 
and carries out a wide range of programs designed to 
help countries strengthen their public health services 

The World Health Assembly, composed ot represen 
tatives of WHO member states, meets cach year to de 
cide the policies, program and budget of the Organiza- 
tion. Delegations from 75 of WHO’s 88 members and 
associate members attended the tenth Assembly session, 
of which Dr. Sabih Hassan Al-Wahbi, Iraq’s former 
Minister of Health, was unanimously elected President 
Four countries—Albania, Bulgaria, Poland and the 
USSR 
representatives to the meetings. At the end of the ses- 


which had been inactive for eight years sent 
sion, Romania announced that it too had resumed 


active participation in the Organization. States still re- 
maining inactive are the Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary and the Ukrainian SSR. Ghana, a new 
member state, was welcomed by the Assembly; it had 
previously participated as an associate member (the 
Gold Coast). 


Health Aspects of Atomic Energy 


In the “atoms-for-peace” field, the WHO program has 
five objectives: (1) to provide training, (2) to collect 
and distribute information on the medical problems of 
atomic energy and the medical uses of radioisotopes, 
(3) to study the health problems involved in disposal 
of radioactive wastes, (4) to distribute radiation stand- 
ards in collaboration with other international agencies, 
and (5) to stimulate and coordinate research. 

Many of the speakers at the Assembly stressed the 
health hazards arising from the use of nuclear energy. 
Among the subjects particularly mentioned were the 
pollution of air, soil and water resulting from consecu- 
tive atomic and hydrogen bomb tests and the possible 
cumulative effects of these explosions on life and heredi- 
ty, and the use of X-rays and radioactive materials in 
medical diagnosis and therapy. 

Speakers were unanimous that priority should be 
given to the training of health physicists and medical 
personnel in the “atoms-for-peace” field. They urged 
that as many fellowships and training courses as possible 
should be provided by WHo to remedy the existing 
shortage of experts. 

Referring to the potential health dangers involved in 
the use of atomic energy, Dr. Al-Wahbi said that WHO 
has “a clear duty to the peoples of the world in keeping 
close watch to ensure that the certain benefits accruing 
from this new power are not accompanied by effects 
harmful to this or succeeding generations.” 
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Nurse checking weight of baby in WHO and UNICEF program 


All, he continued, recognized the “responsibilities of 
health workers, national health administrations and the 
WHO in ensuring that proper steps be taken to avoid, 
during this second industrial revolution now beginning, 
the socially and medically costly mistakes committed 
in the course of similar periods of rapid development 
in the past.” 

WHOo’s 1957 activities in the atomic field include a 
forthcoming meeting of the Expert Committee on Pro- 
fessional and Technical Education on the subject of 
graduate public health training in atomic energy, a 
meeting of a study group on the mental health aspects 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy, and a second 
international course in health physics to be given in 
Zurich (a similar course was given in Stockholm in 
1956). The Centre National d’Etudes Nucléaires in 
Saclay, France, is receiving WHO fellows, as are similar 
institutions in the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

Under WHO's atomic program for 1958, an expert 
committee will recommend radiochemical methods of 
analysis for health study, and another committee will 


study the effects of radiation on human heredity. The 
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for improving public health services. 


latter committee will follow up the results of a study 
group on this question which met in 1956. 


Malaria Eradication 


Also discussed by the Assembly was the important 
global campaign to wipe out malaria before the mos- 
quitoes have time to become resistant to the insecticides 
currently used. 

Mosquito resistance to insecticides was responsible 
for shifting WHO's malaria policy from mere control to 
eradication. A dramatic race is now under way between 
the destructive properties of insecticides of the ppT and 
BHC (benzine hexachloride) groups on the one hand 
and, on the other, the capacity for resistance shown by 
the mosquitoes. In certain parts of Greece there is 
resistance to both groups of insecticides. 

In his annual report to the tenth Assembly, Director- 
General M. G. Candau states that it is ciear “that, were 
conditions similar to those in Greece to appear else- 
where, the chances of success of eradication campaigns 
would be seriously jeopardized and it might be neces- 
sary to change the methods of interrupting transmission. 
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“One way of solving the problem might be the dis- 
tribution of salt for human consumption containing 
anti-malarial drugs, since preliminary results of a study 
promoted by wWuHo of the eflect of such medicated salt 
on volunteers inoculated with malaria seem encourag- 
ing.” 

Dr. Candau further stated in his report that WHO 
member states should assume collective responsibility 
to achieve worldwide malaria eradication and should 
put at WHO's disposal additional funds which may be 
required by individual countries engaged in eradication 
work 

A special World Malaria Fund was created by the 
1955 World Health Assembly to receive voluntary con- 
tributions from governments and privaie sources, thus 
supplementing WHO activities under the regular budget 

\ special fund to help pay for the job of wiping out 
malaria in the Western Hemisphere was set up by 
the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau. The first contribution ot 


WHO's Regional Office tor the Americas 


$1,500,000 was made by the United States in March 
1957. Since then the Dominican Repvolic has pledged 
$500,000 and Venezuela $300,000 

The Regional Office estimates that the total cost of 
eradicating malaria in the Americas will run to approxi- 
mately $156,000,000. Resources available, both from 
international funds and from national funds in the 
countries concerned, are estimated at $127,.000,000 
over a five-year period. Ihe difference 
$29 000,000 


approximately 
will need to be raised for eradication of 
malaria in the hemisphere, and the Regional Office 


therefore has established the special fund. 


From malaria control to malaria eradication. Aided by 


Contributions will be used, for example, for assign- 
ment of international technical personnel to work with 


governments, aid to schools and fellow ships, technical 


direction of projects, evaluation surveys, and other 
services connected with the promotion and expansion 
of the national eradication programs. 

The Regional Office has estimated that malarious 
areas in the Western Hemisphere embrace some 500,- 
OOO square miles, with a populetion of more than 80 
million inhabitants exposed to the disease and an esti- 
mated eight million cases of malaria yearly. 

Almost all countries in the Western Hemisphere 
have developed malaria campaign plans and most have 
begun to put them into action, converting their routine 
control measures to programs for total eradication. The 
work calls for organizing house-to-house spraying with 
residual insecticides in all malarious areas. 

A full eradication program in any country or region 
should, ideally, be completed within a period of five 
years from its inception. The more that adjacent regions 
or countries carry Out eradication programs simultane- 
ously, the less chance there will be for reinfection in 
areas from which the disease has been eradicated 

It is estimated that eradication of malaria in some 
larger Asian countries would be possible only if extraor- 
dinary assistance amounting to some $15,000,000 yearly 
could be found for five years, that is, a total of $75,- 
000,000. 

WHO personnel in 1956 were engaged in malaria 
projects in thirty-four areas in all WHO regions, includ- 
ing new projects in Ethiopia and the Sudan. Dr. Al- 
Wahbi gave figures concerning malaria eradication 


UNICEF, WHO malaria eradication team moves into a 


village to protect its inhabitants. 
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campaigns to the Assembly which he said augured well 
for the future. So far eradication had been achieved in 


ten countries or territories, was under way in fifteen, 
and had been initiated or planned in thirty-eight. It 
was of interest, said Dr. Al-Wahbi, that the population 
of these sixty-three countries was 1,211 million, or al- 
most half the world total. 

The Assembly called for additional voluntary con- 
tributions from all possible sources to the World Malar- 
ia Fund. It proposed that methods of fund-raising other 
than contributions from governments should be ex- 
plored. 

The Assembly awarded Dr. Paul F. Russell, of Bos- 
ton, the Darling Foundation Medal and a prize of 1,000 
Swiss francs “for outstanding achievements in the con- 
trol of malaria.” Dr. Russell has worked for the Rocke- 
feller Foundation since 1923 in anti-malaria projects 
in the Philippines, India, Venezuela, Italy and elsewhere, 
and acted as special consultant to WHO from 1954 io 
1956. He did pioneer work, even before the Second 
World War, in developing the technique of insecticide 
spraying on the interior walls of houses as a means of 
interrupting malaria transmission. The 1957 award was 
the fifth by the Darling Foundation, which was created 
by private funds to honor the memory of Dr. S. T. 
Darling. killed by accident while on a study mission for 
the Malaria Commission of the League of Nations. 


Cancer Research 


The Assembly decided that WHO should undertake 
an important research program on the epidemiology of 
cancer. It expressed the belief that a comparative study 
of the variations between cancer types in different 
countries would yield a clue to the origin of this disease 
“which continues to baffle the research efforts of medi- 
cal science.” 

The Assembly resolution was originally sponsored by 
Australia, France, Iran, the Netherlands, Poland, the 
USSR, the United Kingdom and the United States. 
During the discussion concerning the resolution, it was 
stated that the origin and spread of cancer were often 
connected with the influence of the pollution of air in 
cities by smoke, gas and other products containing 
cancerigenic substances, with the pollution of water 
supplies by industrial wastes, with the presence of oil 
and gas deposits, and with occupational and working 
conditions. 

The increase in leukemia, the influence of food addi- 
tives and the effect of increased radiation through 
X-rays and atomic installations were also among the 
factors mentioned by delegates to underline the urgency 
of the tasks entrusted to WHO by this resolution. 


Other Assembly Action 


A budget of $13,500,000 for the 1958 wHo prograin 
was adopted. The budget ceiling for 1957 is $12.,- 
550,000. 

The Assembly decided to renew for a period not ex- 
ceeding five years the contract of Dr. M. G. Candau of 
Brazil as Director-General of the World Health Organ- 
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ization. His present contract will expire on July nis 


1958. 


Iwo days were devoted by the Assembly to technical 
discussions under the chairmanship of Dr. A. J. Met- 
calfe of Australia, on the role of the hospital in the 
public health program. Informal technical discussions 
are held each year in connection with the Assembly but 
separately from its formal meetings and under a special 
chairman. The object of the discussions is to provide 
an opportunity for an informal exchange of views and 
experience among the members of the World Health 
Assembly. Group discussions are encouraged, and the 
total time allotted is the equivalent of two working days 
of the Assembly. 

Professor Marcin Kacprzak, Rector of the Warsaw 
Medical Academy, was awarded the Leon Bernard 
Foundation Prize by the World Health Assembly in 
recognition of his outstanding contribution and practical 
achievements in the field of social medicine. 

The Assembly elected Afghanistan, Australia, Egypt, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Liberia and the 
United States to designate persons to serve for a period 
of three years on WHO’s Executive Board. 

The Executive Board is composed of eighteen inter- 
national health experts designated by, but not repre- 
sentatives of, their governments. It meets twice yearly, 
its main functions being to give effect io the decisions 
and policies of the Assembly and to act as the Assem- 
bly’s executive organ. 

The twelve continuing members of the Executive 
Board are Argentina, Canada, Ecuador, Finland, India, 
Italy, Mexico, Pakistan, the Philippines, Portugal, Syria 
and the United Kingdom. 

A United States invitation to the World Health As- 
sembly to hold a special tenth anniversary commemora- 
tive session, and the eleventh session of the Assembly, 
in that country in 1958 was accepted by the Assembly. 
Dr. Leroy E. Burney, United States Surgeon-General 
and leader of his country’s delegation, said his govern- 
ment would do all in its power to make both sessions 
a success. The city where the meeting will be held is to 
be announced later. 


WHO Annual Report 


Che annual report of WHO for 1956 was presented to 
the Assembly by wuo Director-General Dr. M. G. 
Candau. In introducing the report, Dr, Candau stressed 
the progress achieved in the campaign against com- 
municable diseases, the improvement of public health 
services, developments in the field of environmental 
sanitation, and the furtherance of professional educa- 
tion and training. 

The annual report was the subject of a general de- 
bate in the Assembly. Other items in the report dealt 
with yaws and venereal infections, tuberculosis, rabies, 
trachoma, leprosy, poliomyelitis, public health admin- 
istration, and international quarantine. 

The report declares that in mass campaigns against 
non-venereal syphilis and yaws more than 55 million 
people had been examined and 16 million treated with 





penicillin by the end of 1956. Serious and sometimes 
fatal reactions following penicillin treatment had been 
reported in some countries during the last few years in 
urban populations. WHO was therefore coordinating 
research both in the laboratory and in the field on the 
comparative usefulness of different penicillin prepara- 
tions and of antibiotics other than penicillin as public 
health weapons against these diseases. Some thirty 
laboratories all over the world are participating in this 
work 

Puberculosis, the report states, is still a serious world 
problem. WHo and the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) continued to work in common on mass BCG 
(Bacillus Calmette-Guérin, an anti-tuberculosis vaccine 
named after the two French scientists who developed it) 
vaccination campaigns, and studies of diagnostic and 
control procedures that might be usefully adopted for 
anti-tuberculosis programs under primitive conditions 
were continued and extended. The large-scale use of 
drugs as a public health measure has been carefully 
studied. WHO -has continued to recommend the use of 
isoniazid alone in its field studies because it is the only 
anti-tuberculosis product that is not too expensive for 
a public health budget and that is readily taken by 
contacts who are not sick themselves 


On the subject of BCG the report points out that, 
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when correctly and widely applied, BCG vaccination has 
a real effect in reducing the incidence of tuberculosis, 
“but it is not in itself sufficient to influence the main 
reservoir of infection which is in already infected per- 
sons, and to bring tuberculosis under control, it must 
be combined with a program of case-finding and treat- 
ment.” 

Rabies is the most dreaded of all virus diseases, the 
report says. Recent advances resulting from research 
promoted by WHO have materially improved prospects 
for its control. The demonstration that the use of 
hyper-immune serum has a major effect in reducing 
mortality even after severe bites by rabid wolves is an 
important advance, and work is continuing to determine 
the proper dosage and the effect of vaccine in combina- 
tion with serum. 

As a result of pilot projects assisted by UNICEF and 
WHO, the report declares that it is now clear that mass 
treatment of trachoma with antibiotics has given hope 
of eventually controlling this serious eye disease which 
often leads to complete blindness. 

The discovery that sulphone drugs are effective 
against leprosy has improved the prospect for its con- 
trol. The WHO annual report states that the situation 
may now perhaps be compared with that in tubercu- 
losis: expensive and lengthy hospital treatment is no 
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longer necessary, life-long isolation in leprosaria is now 
unjustifiable and there are prospects that, after the in- 
fectious period has been terminated, further treatment 
may safely be continued at home and normal family 
life preserved. 

Perhaps the most dramatic advance in recent years, 
the report explains, has been the development of a 


vaccine against poliomyelitis. It is already clear from 


experience gained in the administration of more than 
100 million doses, with no recurrence of the incidents 
which marred the 1955 program, that for countries 
with a high incidence of the paralytic form of the dis- 
ease, it is an effective means of reducing the serious 
consequences of infection. WHO is coordinating research 
on the use of the present vaccine and the development 
of other types of vaccine. WHO regional poliomyelitis 
laboratories continue their work, studying prevalent 
viruses and undertaking or assisting in serological 
surveys. 

“It is now generally recognized,” the annual report 
notes, “that isolated health projects are of doubtful and 
transient value unless they are based on a structure of 
decentralized integrated health services, in which cura- 
tive and preventive services are organized in hospitals, 
laboratories and health units, well distributed through 
the cities, towns and villages of the country. These 
services must be supported by the population and guid- 
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ed by a competent central health authority.” WHO has 
helped a number of countries set up a series of pilot 
projects on these lines, starting at the district or prov- 
ince level and intended in time to cover the whole 
country. 

The report also reviews WHO projects in health edu- 
cation of the public, maternal and child health, mental 
health, nutrition, sanitation, and technical education 
and training. 

The WHO report remarks that the International 
Sanitary Regulations which have been in existence for 
four years have been further amended, with the entry 
into force of additional regulations relating to yellow 
fever and modifying the form of the smallpox vaccina- 
tion certificate. Furthermore, the World Health Assem- 
bly withdrew, as of January 1, 1957, the special meas- 
ures applying to the Mecca Pilgrimage, which involves 
annually half a million or so persons. 

“The fundamental object of international quaran- 
tine,” the report states, “is to prevent the spread of 
pestilential diseases from one country to another. Na- 
tional health authorities are fully aware of the risks 
involved, and the task of WHO is therefore not to stimu- 
late countries to defend themselves adequately, but to 
help them to apply quarantine measures that are both 
timely and adapted to the actual epidemiological situa- 


tion.” 








Economic Commission for Europe 
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and prospects—carried out by the secretariat alone or, 
in many special fields, with the aid of working parties 
of government experts—have helped governments to 
adapt their economic policies to those of their neighbors 
and thus better salisly the welfare needs of their peo- 
ples. Finally, governments have in some instances taken 
action jointly to solve problems and to develop re- 
sources requiring cooperative international efforts. 

The ©Ce committees dealing with coal, steel, timber, 
agriculture and trade have, as one of their main func- 
tions, to act as a kind of bourse where market trends 
are considered, and where commercial discussions and 
sometimes even negotiations take place annually, semi- 
annually or quarterly. The Transport Committee has 
become the central organ for inter-state cooperation 
and coordination in a field which requires almost week- 
ly detailed contact between governments, carriers and 
users of transport facilities. All of ECE’s committees 
have acted to stimulate economic development in key 
sectors, to help governments adopt sound policies, 
bearing in mind work being done in other countries, 
and to bring to the forefront of attention problems, 
national as well as international, which otherwise might 
not be dealt with. 

In carrying out its function to help promote eco- 
nomic development, ECE also gathers and publishes 
regular statistical series covering international trade, 
production and consumption in most of the important 
fields of Europe’s economy. This task, which is carried 
out under the authority of the ECE committees, meets 
a need of the governments and of the respective indus- 
tries. Though there has been tangible progress in the 
statistical field during the past year, gaps still remain 
unfilled and a number of problems bearing upon com- 
parability of the figures furnished are still unresolved. 
It is in the interest of the Commission’s work that these 
remaining deficiences should be overcome in the near- 
est future. In view of the substantial progress already 
achieved, it would appear that this problem is well on 
the road to solution. 


Scope of Activity 


Phe ECE program of work is, indeed, a large one, 
though not a too large one, or even large enough. While 
many projects which it contains, taken in themselves, 
may appear to be of relatively minor significance, upon 
closer examination and further consideration these 
projects clearly emerge as part of a broad-scale attempt 
by the governments to deal in a down-to-earth manner 
with the economic problems of the European continent. 

When, for instance, governments try in our com- 
mittees to achieve international agreement on quality 
standards for perishable foodstuffs, or on the formula- 
tion of standard conditions of sale, or on the organiza- 
tion of international road transport and bus lines, or on 
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reduction of frontier formalities, they are seeking ulti- 
mately to promote the development of trade. When the 
limber Committee studies the trends in the utilization 
of wood and increased efficiency in forestry operation, 
or when the Housing Committee investigates methods 
of reducing the cost of building, or when the Coal Com- 
mittee explores the possibility of widening the range of 
coals used for carbonization, they are aiming at increas- 
ing productivity and output in the key sectors of the 
European economy. 

The draft work program, as it is regularly presented 
to the annual session of the Commission for adoption, 
is, it should be emphasized, the outcome of careful 
reappraisal done by the governments’ representatives 
in the working organs of the Commission of the work 
under way, where on behalf of the Commission the 
secretariat has constantly followed out the duty to 
emphasize the need for an appropriate regard for the 
wider perspective and, at the same time, for the in- 
terests of economy. 

Suggestions for further “streamlining” of ECE’s work 
should be focused not only on deletion of some projects 
of minor importance but, more importantly, on stress- 
ing particularly the energy problem and the need for 
expansion in other key sectors of production in Europe, 
the need for expansion of trade, exchange of technical 
information and, last but not least, development of 
economically less developed countries. The draft work 
program for ECE activity is a registration of actual co- 
operation between representatives of the governments 
taking place in an effectively functioning intra-govern- 
mental machinery, built up over the years. It is one 
thing to argue in favor of a stabilized budget for the 
Commission, It is quite another thing to argue in favor 
of a stabilized work program for the Commission. 
While governments should constantly and carefully 
review the items in the program of work to determine 
whether they represent the best possible use of the sec- 
retariat and the other resources, and while the secre- 
tariat has a responsibility to give advice to governments 
on this point, no useful work should fail to be under- 
taken merely on the ground that it would add to the 
program of work or the number of meetings held. 

Some governments may be less interested in a par- 
ticular new project than others or may find it difficult 
to send experts to Geneva because of other demands 
on their time or the travel expenses. But this is no rea- 
son to prevent other governments, who are eager to do 
so, from utilizing the instrument of the Commission for 
dealing with matters of their common interest. 

In fact, the governments of Europe now need an 
expansion of their international work, European coun- 
tries and the United States of America are confronted 
with serious problems on which too little is being done. 
Phere is in Europe a real and long-term energy crisis 
which countries must face and must face together. 
There is the problem of hastening the pace of economic 


development both inside and outside Europe. There is 
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the problem of meeting the growing needs of the peo- 
ples of Europe by increasing the emounts of goods and 
services available for use. And there is the overall need 
while preserving national autonomy and self-determina- 
tion to reduce economic barriers between countries so 
that Europe’s resources may be developed in the most 
rational manner. These are the big problems which face 
the region and which require more, rather than less, 
work by governments within the framework of ECE. 
How ECE Works 

It might not be out of place in this context briefly to 
review what ECE is. It is appropriate to review its modi 
operandi as they have graduaily become established 
according to the criterion of what is useful and con- 
ducive to practical results, supplementing its written 
constitution to permit a flexible adaptation to the many 
different kinds of problems whicii are presented to the 
institution for action. 

Ece is fundamentally an instrument placed by the 
United Nations at the disposal of the European govern- 
ments and the Government of the United States for the 
joint consideration of their several national economic 
policies, that is, the multilateral conduct of their na- 
tional diplomacy in the economic field. ECr’s constitu- 
tion is embodied in its terms of reference unanimously 
adopted by the worldwide pare:t body, the Economic 
and Social Council, at its fourth session on March 28. 
1947, and essentially unchanged since then. 

The Commission and its working organs maintain, 
as do the other regional economic commissions, direct 
relations with member governments, the specialized 
agencies, inter-governmental and non-governmental or- 
ganizations, The Commission works under the general 
supervision of the Economic and Social Council. 
furnishes an annual report to the Council on its activi- 
ties and plans, and is under the stated obligation to 
submit for the Council’s primary consideration any of 
its proposals for activity that would have important 
effects on the economy of the world as a whole. Ect 
is not a supra-national body. It provides a means for the 
solution of economic problems with which governments 
choose to deal in its framework. At its most effective. 
ECE is an instrument for reaching multilateral inter-state 
agreements. 

The practical day-to-day work of ECE is carried out 
entirely through its committees and other sub-organs. 
These organs are, in their separate sectors of the Eu- 
ropean economy, inter-state consultative and adminis- 
trative bodies. Although they are without federal or 
supra-state powers, they provide a matrix for what is, 
in reality, collective deliberations and decisions of in- 
terested governments, aiming at the harmonization of 
state policies and in some cases even joint undertakings, 
the general nature of which has been characterized 
above. 

The division of responsibility between the Commis- 
sion and its subsidiary bodies has from the beginning 
followed a consistent pattern. The Commission has 
been a supervising and over-all policy-forming organ of 
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the participating governments. It reviews the work of 


the subsidiary organs on the basis of their reports, calls 
their attention to problems requiring emphasis, and 
institutes new working organs or terminates old ones, 
as the occasion requires. 

The subsidiary organs, whose terms of reference have 
all been unanimously agreed upon by the Commission, 
on the other hand, have, subject to their annual review, 
pursued the fulfilment of their mendate between Com- 
mission sessions in an autonomous way. This is ap- 
propriate and possible, as the work undertaken is of a 
highly specialized character, and as the committees and 
all other subsidiary working organs of the Commission 
are, in fact, composed of government representatives. 
When an agreement is reached between governments at 
the committee level, it is normally put into effect with- 
out delay and without any hierarchical procedure. 


The sub-organs of the Commission have from the 
beginning evolved a method of work whereby the big 
and general problems, which are set forth in their terms 
of reference, are tackled in their technical aspects, by 
dividing these wider problems into their composite parts 
so clearly stated and defined that government experts 
can usefully and effectively discuss them between them- 
selves and seck agreement on practical solutions. 

It has, from the beginning, been a principle that all 
ECE meetings should be short, in order to make it pos- 
sible for the most competent officials in the specific field 
to attend them. This has proved possible on the con- 
dition that the meetings are thoroughly and carefully 
prepared by the secretariat. 

An established ECE principle is that “no meeting is 
better than a bad one.” From time to time I have taken 
the responsibility myself for calling off scheduled meet- 
ings. or postponing them, when I felt that they could 
not have yielded results important enough to warrant 
the costs and work involved. The governments have al- 
ways afforded the secretariat full backing in carrying 
out this responsibility. 

All the committees and other working organs meet. 
and have always met, in private sessions, cutside the 
glare of public attention. For a number of years now, 
no official records whatever have been taken of their 
deliberations. They have left behind them only agreed 
reports of their meetings and, in addition, annually, 
their reports to the Commission. This has proved to 
favor an unhampered and businesslike execution of 
their appointed tasks. 

Issues are as a rule not brought to a vote in the 
working organs of the Commission, This practice is 
founded upon a common recognition of the fact that 
no economic problems and, indeed, no important prob- 
lems whatsoever concerning sovercign governments can 
be solved by a majority decision in an inter-govern- 
mental organization but only by agreements between as 
many governments as are willing to consent. 

Since voting rarely takes place, the participation of 
non-member countries has developed on the basis of 
de facto equality of status. In several instances repre- 
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sentatives of non-member countries have been elected 
to serve as committee officers. The unwritten rule of 
non-voting was particularly important in earlier years 
when so many governments in Europe were not yet 
Members of the United Nations. But its principal moti- 
vation goes deeper, and the practice has continued 
to operate. 

According to the Commission’s rules of procedure, 
all committees are free to adopt their own rules of 
procedure. As a matter of fact, they all function with- 
out any formal rules of procedure. Procedural debates, 
which otherwise are such a nuisance in inter-govern- 
mental work, have only very rarely taken place in the 
ECE working organs. Discussions have regularly been 
carried on in technical terms. Also, by common con- 
sent, political arguments have almost entirely been 
avoided 

In their actual work the committees—and the Con- 
ference of European Statisticians, which virtually op- 
have employed a 


wide and flexible range of procedures for dealing with 


erates on the level of a commitice 


their problems. Special working parties and smaller 
groups of experts have been frequently used. Practical 
experience has proved that it often facilitates concrete 
results, and leads to economy in effort and costs, to 
define a specific problem and then to refer it to a special 
group of technicians. Most such groups are of an ad 
hoc character. The committees have shown themselves 
able to reorganize their structures according to chang- 
ing circumstances, and particularly to liquidate organs 
which no longer have a function important enough to 
justify their continued existence. 


Secretariat Responsibility 


Che practical and concrete character of the work in 
all the sub-organs of EcE, and also the politically 
Strained situation in a deeply split continent, have un- 
doubtedly made it necessary to rely on the ECE sec- 
retariat for a greater degree of guidance than is usual 
in an inter-governmental organization. This applies not 
only to the important negative function of discouraging 
projects which do not seem to be important enough to 
warrant the efforts and costs implied, but also to the 
function of initiating work of importance. 

Che Eck secretariat has always enjoyed complete free- 
dom of research. Not only the results of the regular 
research work, carried on by the research and planning 
division of the secretariat, but also the great number 
of more specialized investigations, worked out by the 
other divisions, are issued under the sole responsibility 
of the secretariat; this rule applies as well when the 
investigations have benefited by the critical scrutiny 
by members of the respective sub-organs of the Com- 
mission of draft presented to the sub-organ in question. 

In maintaining the policy of a strong and independent 
secretariat, which is particularly necessary for the suc- 
cessful operation of an economic organization under 
the special political and other conditions of the Eu- 
ropean region, two important guiding principles should 
be stressed and observed. The first one is frankness and 
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absolute honesty towards all governments in all cir- 
cumstances. The same thing must be said in all capitals 
and to all governments. Every government in ECE 
should rest assured of scrupulously equal treatment. 

The second principle is that the pre-condition for 
courage is caution. An international secretariat op- 
erates entirely on the basis of its ability to inspire uni- 
versal confidence among governments. And if it does 
take initiatives they must be so directed and so well 
prepared that they normally will receive the backing of 
the collectivity of the governments. 

Continuous and direct secretarial contact with all 
the governments participating in the work of the Com- 
mission is for this as well as many other reasons es- 
sential for the effective operation of ECE. This is facili- 
tated by the fact that virtually all governments have 
permanent representatives to the Commission to keep 
in close touch with the day-to-day development of its 
work. This arrangement I would also reckon as one of 
the important established practices of ECE. 

In describing Ece’s working practices, I should also 
mention the position we have worked out in regard to 
the size of the secretariat and the ECE budget, a posi- 
tion which corresponds to the attitudes of the govern- 
ments and the budgetary authorities of the United Na- 
tions. This attitude stems from the fundamental opinion 
that international cooperation should consist of work 
done primarily by the governments and not by the sec- 
retariat; and that, more particularly, ECE, operating as 
it does in a relatively highly developed continent, 
should be able to carry on, and even substantially in- 
crease, its work without calling for a larger staff or a 
bigger budget. 

In my opening statement to ihe eleventh session of 
the Commission I developed this point at some length. 
First, I have always believed in the administrative prin- 
ciple of having a hard-working staff with a minimum 
of unused resources or of what in some quarters is 
euphemistically called “absorpiive capacity.” Apart 
from the budgetary advantage, the pressure of work is 
a useful discipline, keeping a secretariat above the 
demoralization of futility and frustration and leaving it 
little time for petty intrigues. A heavy workload pro- 
tects the secretariat from yielding to the temptation, 
affecting so many inter-governmental organizations, to 
want to elicit from reluctant and tired delegates requests 
for ever more secretariat studies, the usefulness of 
which can frequently only be to serve as a substitute or 
cover for failure of effective inter-governmental action. 

Second, I feel, as a citizen of our troubled world not 
less than as a United Nations official, that if there are 
any additional budgetary resources to spare for work in 
the economic field, they should be devoted rather to 
building up the personnel of the other two regional 
commissions in Asia and the Far East and in Latin 
America, which serve regions in even greater need of 
the kind of contribution which a United Nations secre- 
tariat can make. 

My third and most important reason for self-restraint 
in this staffing question stems, however, from my basic 
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conception of what an inter-goveinmental organization 
like ECE is, or should endeavor to become, ECE is an 
instrument for economic cooperation between the gov- 
ernments in the region, placed at their disposal by the 
United Nations. Its secretariat exists only to help these 
governments achieve their stated aims. But essentially 
and ultimately the work which needs to be done is work 
by the governments themselves. Indeed, the more suc- 
cessful the governments are in their work together, the 
less important, in a sense, becomes the role of the 
secretariat. My ideal for ECE, working in a region where 
governments are experienced and relatively efficient and 
where, different from all other regions, the economic 
interrelations have always been highly developed, would 
be an organization accomplishing in its multilateral 
setting a maximum of practical results with a minimum 
of secretarial assistance. 

This minimum can be easily defined. You need a 
secretariat to carry out high-level research, from a cen- 
tral and international viewpoint, like our annual sur- 
veys, Our quarterly economic bulletins and basic in- 
dustrial and trade studies which cannot be prepared by 
other types of research organs, and also to collect and 
present the economic statistics in various fields on an 
all-European basis. A secretariat is further needed for 
organizing the schedule of meetings for the various 
working organs of the Commission and to prepare and 
service the meetings. In the latter respect it will come 


to function, too, as a clearing house of individual gov- 
ernmental contributions rendered before or during 
meetings. A secretariat is needed to watch over the 
observance of due procedures. The usefulness of an 
international centre of cautiously guided initiatives, at 
strategically important moments, to break the log-jam 
in common endeavors, will also be appreciated. Oc- 
casionally in special problems members will want in 
their own interest to utilize their secretariat by allowing 
it to be their honest broker. 

But the bulk cf the real work must be done by the 
governments themselves. It is a sign of a weak and in- 
efficient international organization when too much of 
its activity becomes work of the secretariat. 

I can report that in this respect ECE has continuously 
been developing in what I consider to be the right 
direction, and that this is the explanation why numeri- 
cally the secretariat has remained stationary and even 
been shrinking while the total activity of ECE has been 
rapidly growing. The “working parties” attended by 
government experts really do justice to their name. 
When the Working Party on Rural Electrification first 
met and agreed upon some thirty subjects to be 
examined, I took it upon myself immediately to inform 
them that they would have to consider how they should 
divide the work among themselves, and I am glad to 
report that they have met the challenge and have been 
carrying out their work largely by themselves and to the 
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mutual benefit of their countries. The very interesting 
and important “Yougelexport” project was accom- 
plished 
operation between some forty experts from the four 


in its first and important study stage—by co- 


interested countries, arranged in four working organs 
on technical, economic, financial and legal problems, 
while the role of the ECE. secretariat was that of an in- 
termediary one. 

It is the purpose of an international organization like 
ours to grow in scope and effectiveness, and it is a 
cause for mutual congratulation that this instrument for 
multilateral and all-European economic cooperation ts 
being increasingly and more intensively used by the 
governments, There is general agreement in all our 
countries that Europe needs more, much more, of such 
cooperation and not less. Besides, all committees of 
ECE have in their terms of reference the words “in- 
terested governments” as a safety valve, and any gov- 
ernment which happens not to be interested in a 
particular type of cooperation can, of course,: stay 
away. The disinterest of some, however, should not 
hinder those who are interested in cooperating. In- 
creased cooperation implies more work on the part of 
the governments but not necessarily a larger secretariat. 
Rather, as I suggested, will the role of the secretariat 
relatively decrease —I am almost tempted to say 
“wither away’—as real cooperation develops and the 
organization becomes increasingly effective. 

lo this | would only like to acd that this favorable 
development assumes that the governments do under- 
stand and take to heart the advice steadily offered by 
the secretariat not to embark upon less essential tasks 
and, in particular, not to ask for studies of marginal 
utility. There is a danger of which we must be con- 
Stantly aware. It is that governments may be tempted. 
as a means of avoiding action or even discussion of 
certain important inter-governmental problems, to re- 
quest the secretariat to make studies which do not have 


a practical purpose 


Early Sessions 


Ect was founded and began functioning at a time 
when political relations between some of the principal 
member countries were already deteriorating. The go- 
ahead signal of the Economic and Social Council in 
March 1947 was probably given at almost the last mo- 
ment when an agreement between the world powers to 
set up an all-European economic organization was 
politically possible. ECe’s first two sessions in the spring 
and summer of 1947, when the broad structure of the 
operating sub-organs of the Commission was decided 
upon, and the first meetings of its committees in the 
autumn of 1947 were probably also, as meanwhile the 
cold war was gathering momentum, the last times when 
unanimous actions of this type would be taken by the 
governments 

The cold war increasingly dominated the first six 
years of ECE’s life. Though the organization did much 
useful work, the rising political tension between eastern 
and western Europe undoubtedly limited its effective- 
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ness. The Commission became more and more com- 
pletely what I then called a “non-eastern organization.” 
While it continued to work within this limitation, and 
not without success, I never accepted this situation as a 
final and normal one and claimed continually that full 
participation from the east was necessary for a more 
effective effort to carry out ECE’s mandate. 

Some four years ago a development set in, which 
now makes it possible to state that ECE is an all-Eu- 
ropean body, as indeed it was intended to be. But con- 
tinuously the existence in Europe of two groups of 
countries with radically different economic, social and 
political outlooks has dominated the Commission’s 
operations and limited their scope. 

From one point of view, however, the cold war has 
given special importance to the work in ECE as a link 
between west and east. The Commission has been, and 
is, unique in this respect: as a contact, indeed as a broad 
system of contacts, between the two parts of our divided 
continent, In time of increased political tension this 
role of ECE becomes more significant than ever; in time 
of lessened tension ECE can be even more effective and 
deal directly with bigger problems of a major character. 

And the Commission can point to some tangible, 
though modest, practical achievements. It has reversed 
the trend toward a decline in east-west trade. It has 
reduced the barriers to the exchange of technological 
information on an all-European basis. It has stimulated 
the flow of statistical information. It has established be- 
tween administrators and experts in all parts of Europe 
a friendly cooperative spirit and a common approach 
to concrete tasks. 

Ece’s annual sessions also have the function of a 
forum where governments present their policies to the 
public gaze. This is a good thing. After all, one of the 
great achievements of our age is that government 
policies are subjected to public scrutiny. The fact that 
governments are obliged each year to come to Geneva 
and try to prove to their own people and to others that 
they have acted with the general welfare in mind is in 
itself a useful discipline. 

hus, taking all this into account, the efforts put into 
ECE by the governments and the secretariat have been 
worthwhile. 


Political Split 


On the negative side, however, it has to be said that 
during these ten years the political split of Europe has 
become increasingly entrenched, institutionally and 
spiritually, What is, in fact, unnatural, and what ten 
years ago was commonly understood and felt to be un- 
natural, has gradually become natural to a great num- 
ber of people. 

Fewer and fewer people are thinking in terms of one 
continent. More and more people are talking about 
“Europe” and meaning only their own part of it. This 
frame of mind has its own dangers, for if efforts to- 
wards economic integration of two or more countries 
are framed without consideration for the wider goals 
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of international cooperation, the results are of a more 
doubtful and even sinister import and consequence. 

The unfortunate thing about a political split is that, 
however artificial and unnatural it is from the begin- 
ning, it gradually calls forth the institutional changes, 
and the correlated changes on the deeper level of the 
attitudes of people, which, in the end, make the split 
natural. As time passes on, the political split creates 
itself the conditions for its own continuation. 

In a sense, politics is always sovereign. There are no 
political attitudes which are so foolish that they cannot 
be acted upon and so become formidable realities. 
Once entrenched, they then cause a new situation which 
forces the economy to adjust to it. This is not least 
true in international relations. The organization of these 
relations remains primitive in an era of an almost 
frightening acceleration of technological development 
and a rapid development also of the integration of the 
peoples in the separate national states. We are far away 
from a functioning world community. 

But there is, even under the most adverse political 
conditions, a freedom within a rather broad margin for 
constructive efforts towards international economic co- 
operation. This freedom within a margin governments 
have used in ECE, and that is the reason why today we 
can point to certain accomplishments. 

This freedom ought to be used with even more wis- 
dom and courage. Whatever governments accomplish 
in the field of economic cooperation will most certainly 
have its wholesome effects—which should not be over- 
estimated but not underestimated either—on the gen- 
eral political situation. 


Benefits of Cooperation 


In itself economic cooperation is always a paying 
proposition. There is an opposite side to the irrational 
effects of politics on economics, namely, the very 


general fact that if true economic interests in an issue 
are correctly perceived and their quantitative signifi- 
cance accurately estimated by all parties concerned, 
willingness to cooperation and not preparedness for 
conflict would almost always be the rational conclusion 
to all. Every international civil servant working in the 
economic field, who has not been functioning thought- 
lessly but has given some reflection to what he was 
experiencing, must have assembled a very large number 
of examples of situations when cooperation could be 
proven to yield such a very large return in toto that all 
parties would be very much better off—and this even 
rather independently of how the profits were divided. 

The more tightly the limitation of the political fac- 
tors affects economic cooperation, the bigger would be 
the common gains of such cooperation—if it were pos- 
sible. The cold war holds back on an immense scale 
economic progress on both sides of the dividing line. 
Big projects which are not only very useful, but in a 
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more sane political situation would be deemed almost 
necessary, cannot be undertaken and are not even con- 
templated as a practical possibility. 

In a united Europe we should be able to think, for 
example, in terms of the construction of oil and gas 
pipelines from the Middle East serving the great con- 
suming centres as these fuels move from east to west, 
from south to north, through the continent. We should 
be able to think in terms of all European countries 
joining together in a great effort to develop the re- 
sources of the Danube. We should rise to the challenge 
of lifting the Mediterranean basin out of poverty; we 
should make a concerted effort to recreate its forests, 
improve its soil, its land use and, indeed, its climate, 
and to create employment for the underemployed and, 
at the same time, lay the basis for rapid industrializa- 
tion. We should look upon the coal resources in all 
parts of Europe as a whole and draw up a program 
which would take account of geological factors irre- 
spective of political frontiers. We should be able to 
eliminate barriers to trade imposed on the false assump- 
tion that the benefits of trade are solely one-sided. 
We should join together on an all-European basis, 
together with the United States of America, in a vast 
cooperative effort to help the underdeveloped countries, 
even outside Europe, hasten their growth in the inter- 
ests of a higher standard of living for all. These and 
other big things should be done but, unfortunately, are 
difficult to envisage realistically as long as Europe re- 
mains divided. 

The social sciences in their modern form were born 
in the great and glorious era of enlightenment, and 
from that time on we have preserved a faith in reason. 
We tend to believe that in the end reason wiil prevail 
over emotion and ignorance, however much these 
strengthen and build up each other cumulatively. 


If it can be avoided that governments pass the “point 
of no return,” there will in years and decades to come 
emerge new conditions favorable for cooperation even 
between nations whose ideas differ widely. Reason is a 
force that will press forward—through the continued 
advance of the social sciences and the catharsis of 
never-ending public discussion. The cold war and the 
threat of a world conflagration on the basis of differ- 
ences in political ideology will once be remembered as 
a passing historical phase of irrationalism, as are now 
remembered the religious clashes and wars some cen- 
turies ago. Time is working in favor, not of the east, 
nor of the west, but of mankind as a whole. 

During the first ten years of existence of ECE a use- 
ful machinery has been solidly built up, which prompts 
the hope that the joint efforts of governments in the 
Commission will continue to make as steady progress 
as we have witnessed during the first decennium since 
its foundation. 








FROM THE 


Three New Filmstrips 


Y | Yue United Nations Department 


of Public Information has an- 
nounced the release of three new 
filmstrips, as well as the details of a 
new plan set up for school systems, 
non-governmental organizations and 
other groups interested in using sets 
of United Nations filmstrips. 

lwo of the new filmstrips, entitled 
For Economic Progress and For So- 
clal Progress, show how the broad 
program of the United Nations in 
the economic and social fields is 
sumulated and coordinated by the 
Economic and Social Council, the 
United Nations organ mainly re- 
sponsible for such activities. The 
third new filmstrip is a color version 
of the popular filmstrip, A Garden 
We Planted Togethe o designed to 
explain the work of the United: Na- 
tions to children aged six to nine. 

The new plan devised for school 
and organizational use of United 
Nations filmstrips provides a choice 
of four “packages,” made up of a 
number of new and revised film 
strips, in black and white, which 
have been produced by the United 
Nations within the past year. Offered 


at special prices, these are: 


Package 1: The United Nations, Its 


History and Aims 


These selected filmstrips explain 
the aims and achievements of the 
United Nations. They show how the 
Organization began, liow each of its 
main organs (such as the General 
Assembly, Security Council, etc.) 
functions, how the United Nations 
operates, and how it has met some 
of the problems placed before it. 

Filmstrips in Package I include: 

1. United Nations Blueprint for 

Peace 

Structure for Peace 

Towards a Better World 

The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights 


S. World's Atom Scientists Meet 
6. United 


on Genocide 


Nations Convention 


To Combine Our Efforts 
Postmark “United Nations” 


Package Il; How 
Specialized Agencies Help Mankind 


United Nations 


This package contains basic film- 
strips that show how the United Na- 
tions and specialized agencies help 
mankind, through 
other forms of assistance, to improve 


technical and 


living conditions by checking dis- 
ease, improving health, overcoming 
hunger, and developing resources. 
Filmstrips included in Package II: 
1. Working Together, Part I 
Economic Progress in Latin 
America 
Working Together, Part II 
Social Latin 
America 


Progress in 


For the Children (Junior Ver- 
sion ) 
Progress 
Skills 


5S. Let There Be Life 


through = Sharing 


6. Let There Be Bread 


Pac Kage Il 


strips for Elementary Grades 


United Nations Film- 


These filmstrips interpret the 
United Nations “idea” for young 
children and tell of the aims of the 
Organization and how it works. 
Filmstrips in Package III include: 
1. Aims of the United Nations 
Charter 
A Garden We Planted To- 
gether (in black and white) 
The House of the Peoples 
4. Three Promises 
Special Selective Package 
This set of “key” filmstrips con- 
tains two selections from each of the 
three packages, including the follow- 
ing: 


1. Towards a Better World 


The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights 

For the Children (Junior Ver- 
sion ) 
Progress Sharing 


Skills 


5. The House of the Peoples 


through 


6. Three Promises 

United Nations filmstrips are also 
sold individually. 

A new listing of all filmstrips and 
the above packages for distribution 
may be obtained by writing to the 
United Nations filmstrip sales agents 
or to the Sales and Circulation Sec- 
tion, United Nations Headquarters, 
New York. 

Orders for 


filmstrips may be 


placed with the following sales 
agents: in the United States and 
Canada—McGraw-Hill (Text-Film 
Department), 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, or 253 Spadina 
Road, Toronto, Canada. Informa- 
tion on sales agents in other coun- 
tries may be obtained from United 
Nations Information Centres or the 
Sales and Circulation Section. 

Prices: Package I, $12.00; Pack- 
age II, $10.00; Package III, $6.00; 
Special Selective Package, $10.00. 
Individual black and film- 
strips, $3.00 each, three or more at 
$2.00 each. The new color film- 
strip, $4.00. 


white 





International 
Organizations 


Yearbook 


i ger Union of International Asso- 

ciations in Brussels has pub- 
lished its 1956-57 (sixth) edition of 
the Yearbook of International Or- 
ganizations. The 1266-page volume 
provides pertinent facts concerning 


129 inter-governmental organiza- 
tions, including the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies, and 
987 non-governmental organiza- 
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tions. The 1955-56 edition of the 
yearbook contained ten fewer list- 
ings in the former category and thir- 
ty-two more in the latter. 

There are six main parts to the 
current yearbook, beginning with a 
section on the United Nations, the 
specialized agencies, and other or- 
gans of the United Nations. In the 
last-named group are to be found 
the Technical Assistance Board, the 
Permanent Central Opium Board, 
UNICEF, and the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees. Part II 
is devoted to the European Coal 
and Steel Community, a supra- 
national organization, and Part III 


to other inter-governmental groups. 
Two tables at the end of Part III 


SUGGESTED READING 


show the governmenis participating 
in the larger inter-governmental or- 
ganizations, and the non-govern- 
mental organizations in relationship 
with the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. 

Part IV, dealing with non-gov- 
ernmental organizations, is divided 
into chapters listing the entries ac- 
cording to type. There are chapters 
on organizations relating to docu- 
mentation and press, religion and 
moral improvement, social sciences 
and humanistic studies, international 
relations, politics, law and adminis- 
rehabilitation and 
finance, 


tration, social 


welfare, economics and 
commerce and industry, agriculture, 
the arts, sport and recreation, etc. 


Part V of the yearbook lists na- 
tional organizations in consultative 
status with the Economic and Social 
Council, and national institutes of 
international affairs. The last section 
of the book is devoted to various in- 
dexes and a glossary. 


INTERNATIONAL OR- 
1956-57 


Union of International Associa- 


YEARBOOK O! 
GANIZATIONS, edition, 

tions, Palais d’Egmont, Brussels, 

1957, 1266 pp. In 


French, with organization titles 


February 


also in English, Spanish and Ger- 
man. Price $10 U.S.A., 70/- stg., 
or equivalent. Available at the 
United Nations Bookshop. 


LIST 





The following publications are suggested for readers who wish more background information on 


articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. United Nations publications (in- 


dicated as such) are obtainable from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency 


publications (indicated as such) may be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the 


headquarters of the agency. All other publication listings include their source. 


WORLD HEALTH PROGRAM 

MAPPED BY ASSEMBLY 

THE WoRK OF THE WoRLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION, 1956. Annual Re- 
port of the Director-General to the 
World Health Assembly and to the 
United Nations, 1956. Official rec- 
ords of WHO No. 75. 233 pp. $2.00, 
10/-, Sw. fr. 6.00. 


RADIATION AND HEREDITY 


EFFECT OF RADIATION ON HUMAN 
HEREDITY, REPORT OF A STUDY 
Group. Copenhagen, 7-11 August 
1956. 


Complete with Annexes on the above 
subject, with IJnformation submitted 
by the World Health Organization to 
the United Nations Scientific Commit- 
tee on the Effects of Radiation. 

Soon to be published by the World 
Health Organization, 


NARCOTICS CONTROL 


BULLETIN ON Narcotics Vol. 1X, No. 
1 January-March 1957, 48 pp. 
$.50, 3/9, Sw. fr. 2.00, or an annual 
subscription at $2.00, 15/0, Sw. fr. 
8.00. Printed in Belgium. 
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THE DETERMINANTS AND 


DRUG SUPERVISORY Bopy, ESTIMATED 
WoRLD REQUIREMENTS OF NAR- 
CcoTIC DruGs IN 1957. First Supple- 
ment, E/DSB/14/Add.1, 1956.X1.- 
5/Add. 1, 20 pp. $.20, 1/6, Sw. fr. 
0.75. 

COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS 
Economic and Social Council, Sum- 
mary of Annual Reports of Gov- 
ernments Relating to Opium and oth- 
er Narcotic Drugs, 1955 E, NR/155 
Summary, 1957.X1.1, 55 pp. $.50, 
3/6, Sw. fr. 2.00. 

PERMANENT CENTRAL OPIUM BOarD, 
ADDENDUM TO THE REPORT TO THE 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL ON 
THE WORK OF THE BOARD IN 1956, 
EO/OB/12, Addendum, 1956.X1.4.- 
Addendum. 55pp. $.50, 3/6, Sw. fr. 
2.00. 


FIVE THOUSAND MILLION 
BY THE YEAR 2000 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1956. Unit- 
ed Nations publication, Sales No. 
1956.X111.5, clothbound $8.50, pa- 
perbound $7.00. Published by the 
Statistical Office of the U.N. De- 
partment of Economic and Social 
Affairs. 

CONSE- 


QUENCES OF POPULATION TRENDS. 


Published by the United Nations 
Department of Social Affairs, Popu- 
lation Division. Document ST; SOA 
Series A 17, 1953. 404 pp. Sales 
No. 1953.X11.3. 


A summary of the findings of studies 
on the relationships between popula- 
tion changes and economic and social 
conditions. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORLD POPULA- 
TION CONFERENCE, 1954: Summary 
report, 207 pp., U.N. Sales No. 
19S5S.X111.8, $1.00, 7/6, Sw. fr. 
4.00. 


In addition to this Summary Report 
volume, six volumes have been pub- 
lished, each priced at $1.50, 11, -, Sw. 
fr. 6.00, or the complete proceedings 
may be purchased at $10.00, 73 6, 
Sw. fr. 40.00. 


A NEW AFRICAN STATE IN THE MAKING 


RAPPORT DU GOUVERNEMENT ITALIEN 
A L’ASSEMBLEE GENERALE DES Na- 
TIONS UNIES SUR L’ADMINISTRATION 
DE TUTELLE DE LA SOMALIE, 1956, 
MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRAN- 
GERES. Roma, 1957—Istituto Poli- 
grafico dello Stato P.V. 301 pp. 
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review of development 
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ind human rights programs 
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energy sources as means 
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JULY 22-AUGUST 16 CoNxrMrtie ON IN 
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PeRRIPORIES. Headquarte 


AUGUST 5-9 SIXTH CONFERENCE oF Non 
GAhOVERNMIENTAL ORGANIZATIONS IN 
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IT REST 
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AUGUST 5-27 \ 
G 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION Sic ik 
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IN CONTINUOUS SESSION [)isvR\tAMiEN 
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ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
AS'A AND THE FAR EAST 
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ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


AUGUST 5-9 WorRKING PARTY OF FXPERIS 
ON STATISTICAL INFORMATION, Gene 


AUGUST 12-13 DRvit ting Group ON Cost 
OF CONSTRUCTION OF HYDROELECTRIC 
POWER STATIONS. Gere 


AUGUST 19-22 GROUP OF FXPERTS ON IN 
LAND Water TRANSPORT PottIce Ree 
ULATIONS AND SIGNALLING, Geneva 


AUGUST 26-28 SUBCOMMITTEE ON INLAND 
WateR PRANSPORT. Geneva 


AUGUST 29-30 WorKING PARTY ON RIVER 


Law, GENEVA 
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ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 

ANIERICAN 
Vonte 


JULY 20-AUGUST 2 [LATIN 
SEMINAR ON SOCIAL WORK 
leo, Urueua 
Seminar organized by the United 
Nations Bureau of Social Affairs, 


in coll 


Hdoration with ECLA 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FAO 


ASSOCIATION 
(EAAP) 
TESTING 


JULY 8-13) FAO EUROPEAN 
FOR ANIMAI PRODUCTION 
MEETING ON PK PROGENY 


JULY 25-OCTOBER 26 GOVERNMENT or 
DENMARK FAO TRAINING COURSE FOR 
VETERINARIANS. COPENHAGEN 


JULY FAO UNICEF WHO PRELIMINARY 
MEETING OF INTER-AGENCY WORKING 
PARTY ON MILK AND MILK PRopUCTS 
Crcne 


AUGUST 3-OCTOBER 3 Fao CONMMISSION 
FOR TECHNICAL COOPERATION — IN 
AFRICA FRANCE STATISTICS 

TRAINING CENTRE. Bingerville, (lvor 

Pee 


(CC TA) 


AUGUST or SEPTEMBER Nii tiNG oF EX 
PERTS ON FIRES AND ELECTRICITY IN 
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UNESCO 
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or EFptcation. Genes 
INTERNATIONAI 
EDUCATION 


JULY 8-17 TWENTIETH 
CONFERENCE ON PUBLK 
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Bt 


JULY 8-AUGUST 8 RESEARCH SEMINAR IN 
Buenos Aires 

Convened by Argentine 
Energy Commission with 


PHYSICS 
Atomic 
assist 


nce yy LASCO) 


JULY 9-11 NGo CONSULTATION ON UNESCO 
PROGRAM FOR 1989-60. Paris 

JULY 12 COMMITTEE SET UP BY FirTn 
CONFERENCE OF NON-GOVERNMENT 
AL ORGANIZATIONS. Paris 


or CONSULTANTS 
INTERNATIONAL 


JULY 15-18 NIbEE TING 
FOR PREPARATION Of} 
C ONEFERENCI ON RADIOISOTOPES IN 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. Paris 


JULY 22-26 CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE ON 
ADULT Epucation. Paris 


JULY 25-AUGUST 1 WoRrRKING GROUP ON 
ASTROPHYSICS. Santiago 

Convened by Latin America Sci 

ence (¢ ooperation Office (LASCO) 


JULY 29-31 (tentative) ADVISORY COMMIT 
rhe FOR Humip Tropics RESEARCH 
Veanaus. Brazil 


First session. Convened jointly by 


MEBWTINGS 


th Government of B 


UNESCO 


AUGUST 5-17 SyxiposiUust ON Usts Ol 

STRYCHNINE. Manaus, Bra 
(Convened by the Brazilian Gov 
ernment with the financial help 
ot UNESCO) 

AUGUST 19-28 RouND TABLE ON ECONOM 
iC DEVELOPMENT IN LATIN AMERICA 
Rio de Janeiro 

(Convened by the’ International 
Economic Association in collabo 
ration with UNESCO 

AUGUST 30-31 MEETING OF EXPERIS TO 
STUDY THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN 
INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON CELI 
BIOLOGY Sr f{adrews Scotian 


WHO 
JUNE-JULY STUDY GROUP ON PERINATAL 
Mortatity. Stockholm 


JULY 15-20 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON POLIO 
NMIYELITIS Geneva 


JULY 25-31 


RESISTANCE Ol 


PECHNICAL CONFERENCE ON 
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CIDES. Gene 

AUGUST 26-30 FXPrRI 
THI PUBLK HEALTH 
WATER FLUORIDATION 


COMMITTEE ON 
ASPECIS Or 
Gren 


OTHER INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
MEETINGS 


JULY 8-17 INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION UNESCO. Gene 


JULY 25-AUGUST 2 CARIBBEAN COMMIS 
SION. Port-of-Spair Trinidad 
Conference on demographic prob 


ICTTIS 


JULY OFICINA DE EDUCACION IBEROAMERI 
{reentina 


Congress on secondary education 


oul Cordoba 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


JULY 1-4 INTERNATIONAL CARGO HANDLING 
COORDINATION ASSOCIATION Ham 


i 


JULY 4-10 WoriLD UNION FOR PROGRES- 
SIVE JUDAISM. Amsterdam 


JULY 4-12 WoRLD ALLIANCE OF YXICA'S 
Aassel, Germany 


World council, second meeting 
JULY 5-13 INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERA- 
HON OF FREE TRADE UNIONS. Tunis 


Fifth world congress 


JULY 20-26 WorLD ALLIANCE OF YX\ICA’S 
farhus, Denmark 
European area conference 
JULY 22-26 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
FOR STANDARDIZATION, Geneva 


JULY 22-26 INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
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JULY 23-26 WorLD's ywoa. Geneva 
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INTERNATIONAL Co- 
Stock- 
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SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudamericana S.A., 
Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 
90 Queen St., Melbourne. 
Melbourne University Press, 
Victoria. 

AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe- 
Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
BRAZIL 

livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and 
Belo Horizonte. 

BURMA 

U. E. Thant, Secretary to the Ministry of Infor- 
mation, Government of the Union of Burma, 
Rangoon 

CAMBODIA 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 14 
Avenue Boulloche, Pnom-Penh. 

CANADA 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto. 
CEYLON 

lake House Bookshop, The Associated News- 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 
CHILE 

Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
Libreria Ivens, Moneda Casilla 205, Santiago. 
CHINA 

The World Book Co. Ltd., 99 Chung King 
Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Buchholz Galeria, Bogota. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 
COSTA RICA 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José 
CUBA 

la Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, la Habana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Alsina 500, 


Carlton N.3, 


Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, 


Praha 1. 

DENMARK 
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As part of the railway program in Brit- 
ish East Africa, a four-mile embankment 
across the Lake George swamp was re- 
quired, and to build it a narrow-gauge 
line was laid on a support of empty gas- 
oline drums (right). In the highlands of 
East Africa (below), special passenger 


coaches of light aluminum alloy were put 


into service. See page 34 for a report 
on economic developments in Africa. 





